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I. Of the Origin and Deſign of Government in general, wich conciſe 
Remarks on che Engliſh Conſtitution, | 

II. Of Monarchy and Hereditary Succeſſion. 

1m. Thoughts on the preſent State of American Aras 1 


iv. Of the preſent ability of America, with ſome chiſcelladie ous Re. 
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A NEW EDITION, with ſeveral Additions in WA Body of the Work. 
To which is added an APPENDIX , together with an Addreſs to 
the People called W AKERS, 
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Man knows no Mafler fave creating Heaven; 
Or thoſe whom Choice and Common Good ordain. 
THro MSON. 
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Tt zoDUTION 


Pr APS the ſentiments contained in the following pages are not yet 4 
ſufficiently faſhionable toprocure them general favour ; a long habit of | 


* 


not thinking a thing wrong, gives it a ſuperficial appearance being 


right, and raiſes at firſt a formidable out cry in defence of cuſtom, But 


| the tumult ſoon ſubſides. Time makes more converts than reaſon. 


As a long and violent abuſe of power, is generally the means of calling | 
the right of it in queſtion, { and in matters too which might never have been 
thought of, had nos the ſufferers been aggravated into the enquiry } and ac 
the Ring of England hath undertaken in his own right, to ſupport the 
Parliament in what he calls theirs, and as the good people of this country 
are grievouſly oppreſſed by the combination they have an undoubted privi- 
lege to enquire into the pretenſions of both, and equally to reject the uſurp- 


In the following ſheets the author hath fludiouſly avdided every thing 
which is perſenal among ourſelves. Compliments as well as cenſure to in- 
dividuals make no part thereof. The wiſe and the worthy need not the 
triumph of a pamphlet; and thoſe whoſe ſentiments are injudicious, or un- 
Friendly, will ceaſe of themſelves, unleſs too much pains are beſlrwed upon | 


their converſion, . 


The cauſe of America is in a great meaſure the cauſe of all mankind. K 
Many circumſtances hath,and will ariſe, which are not local, but univerſal, | 
and through which the principles of all lovers of mankind are affected, and in 
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the event of which their aſfectious are intereſted. The laying a country deſo- 


{ 


ing z of which claſs, regardleſs of party cenſure, is the AUTHOR, 


P. S. The publication of this new edition hath been delayed, with a view 1 


of taking notice ( had it been neceſſary ) of any attempt to refute the doctrine 


of independance : As no anſwer hath yet appeared, it is now preſumed that f ; 
none will, the time needful fer getting ſuch a performance ready for the 


Public being conſiderably paſt. 


Who the author of this production is, is wholly unneceſſary to the public, 
as the object for attention is the Doctrine itſelf, not the Man. Tet it 
may not be unneceſſary to ſay that he is uncennected with any party, and | 
under no ſort of influence public or private, but the influence of reaſon and 


principle. 
Philadelphia, February 14, 1776. 


late with fire and ſword, declaring war againſt the natural rights sf all 1 
mankind, and extirpating the defenders thereof from the face of the earth, 
is the concern of every man to whom nature hath given the power of ſeei- 
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Of che origin and deſign of government in ge- 
+ - neral, with conciſe remarks on the Engliſh 
conſtitution. {= | 


1 


OME writers have ſo confounded fociery with govern- 
ment, as to leave lictle or no diſtinction between them; 
whereas they are not only different, but have different origins. 


Society is produced by our wants, and government, by our 


wickedneſs ; the former promotes our happineſs po/ttively | 


4 by uniting our affections, the latter zegatively by reſtrain» 


ing our vices. The one encourages intercourſe, the other 


creates diſtinctions. The fivit is a patron, the laft a puniſh- 
. 25 . | = 

Society in every ſtate is a blefſigg, but government even 
in its beſt ſtate is but a neceſſary evil; in its worſt ſtate an 
intolerable one; for when we ſuffer, or are expoſed to the 


ſame miſeries by a government, which we might expect in a 


country without government, our calamity is heightened by 
reflecting, that we furniſh the means by which we ſuffen. 
Sovernment, like dreſs, is the badge of loft innocence; 
the palaces of kings are built on the. ruins of the bowers ef 


| 4 paradice, For were the impulſes of confcience clear; uni- 


form, and mrefiſtibly ' obeyed, man would need no other 
lawgiver; but that not being the cafe, he finds it neceſſary to 
2 ſurrender up a part of his property to furniſh means for the 
protection of the reſt; and this he is induced to do by the 
4 fame prudence which in every other caſe, adviſes him out ef 


two evils to chuſe the leaſt. Wherefore, fecurity being the 
true deſign and end of government, it unanſwerably fellows, 
that whatever foraz thereof appears moſt likely to'infure it to 


us, with the leaſt expence and greateſt benefit, is preferable 


In 


- 


to all others. | v2 
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In order to gain a clear and juſt idea of the deſign and end 
" of government, let us ſuppoſe a ſmall number of non 
ſettled in ſome ſequeſtred part of the earth, unconnected 
with the reſt, they will then repreſent the firſt peopling of 
any caunty, or of the world. In this ſtate of natural liberty, 
ſociety will be their firſt thought. A thouſand motives will 
excite them thereto; the ſtrength of one man is ſo unequal to 
his wants, and his mind fo unfitted for perpetual ſolitude, 
that he is ſoon obliged ro feek aſſiſtance and relief of another, 
who in his turn requires the ſame. Four or five united would 
be able 10 raiſe a tolerable dwelling in the midſt of a wilder- 
neſs ; but one man might labour out che common period of 
life without accompliſhing any thing; when he had felled 
his timber he could not remove it, nor erect it after it was 
removed; hunger in the mean time would. urge him from 
his work, and every different want call him a different way; 
| Diſeaſe, nay even misfortune would be death, for tho“? 
neither might be mortal, yet either would difable him from 4 
living, and reduce him to a ſtate in which he might rather be 
ſaid to periſh than to die. 4 
Thus, neceſſity like a gravitating power, would from foris P 
our newly arrived emigrants into ſociety, the reciprocal | 
bleſſings of which, would ſupercede, and render the obliga- 
tions of law and government unneceflary while they re- 
mained perfectly juſt to each other; but as nothing but 
heaven is impregnable to vice, it will unavoidably happen, 
that in proportion as they ſurmount the firſt difficulties of 
emigration, which bound them together in a common cauſe, 
they will begin to relax in their duty and attachment to each 
other; and this remiſſneſs will point out the neceſſity of 
eſtabliſhing ſome form of government to ſupply the defect of 
moral virtue, Ft 
Some convenient tree will afford them a ſtate-houſe, | 
under the branches of which, the whole colony may aſſemble 
to deliberate on public matters. It is more than probable 
kbat their firſt laws will have the title only of REecuLaTions, | 
and be enforced by no other penalty than public diſeſteem. 
In thiis firſt parliament every man, by natural right, will have 4 
a feat. 1 
Eut as the colony increaſes, the 1 je concerns with. in- 
creaſe likewiſe, and. the diſtance. at which the members may 
be ſeparated, will render it too inconvenient for. all of them 
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to meet on every occaſion as at firſt, when their number was 
ſmall, their habitations near, and che public concerns few and 


0 2 This will point out the convenience of their con- 


ſenting to leave the legiſlative part to be managed by a ſelect 


number choſen from the whole body, who are ſuppoſed to 
have the ſame concerns at ſtake, which thoſe have, who ap- 


pointed them, and who will act in the ſame manner as the 
whole body would act, were they preſent. If the colony 
continue increaſing, it will become neceſlary to augment the 
| number of the repreſentatives, and that the intereſt of every 

art of the colony may be attended to, it. will be found beſt 
to divide the whole into convenient parts, each part ſend- 
ing its proper number; and that the elected might never form 
to themſelves an intereſt ſeparate ſro the electors, prudence. 


| wil point out the neceſſity of having elections often; be- 


cauſe as the elected might by that means return and mix again 
with the general body ol the eleftors in a few months, their 


fidelity to the public will be ſecured by the prudent reflection 
of not making a rod for themſelves. And as this frequent 


interchange will ettabliſh a common intereſt with every party 
of the community, they will mutually and naturally ſupport 


each other, and on this (not on the unmeaning name of king) 
depends the /rength of government, and the happineſs of the go. 


werned. 
Here then is the origin and riſe of gaverument; namely, a 


mode rendered neceſſary by the inability of moral virtue = | 
_ govern the world; here too is the deſign and end of govern: 
ment, viz. freedom and ſecurity. And however our eyes may 


be dazzled with ſhow, or our ears deceived by ſound, how: 
ever prejudice may warp our wills, or intereſt darken our un- 


derſtanding ; the ſimple voice of nature and of reaſon will 


lay, it is right, 
I draw my idea of the from of government from a principle 
in nature, which no art ean overturn, viz. that the more 


ſimple any thing i is, the leſs liable it is to be diſordered, and tile 
7} eafter repaired when diſordered ; and with this maxim in view, 


I offer a few remarks on the ſo mis boaſted conſtitutien of 


England, That it was noble for the dark and flaviſh times: in 


which it was erected, is granted. When the world was 
pver-run with tyranny, the leaſt remove therefrom was a 


Lorca riſque. But hatt! it is s ynperiect; adds ta convut- : 


tops, 
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figns, and incapable of * what it ſeems to pronft, 
is eaſily demonſtrated. 

Abſolute governments. (tho? the diſgrace af human nature) 
have this advantage with them, that they are ſimple ; if the 
people ſuffer, they know the head from which their ſuffering 
prings, know likewiſe the remedy, and are not bewildered 
by a variety of cauſes avd cures. But the conſtitution of 
England 1 is ſo exceedingly complex, that the nation may ſnf- 
fer for years together without being able to diſcover in 
which part the fault lies; ſome will ſay in one and ſome in 
another, aud every political phyſician will adviſe a different 
medicine. 


I know it is difficale to get over local or long ſtanding pre- : 
judices, yet if we will ſuffer ourſelves to examine the com- 


ent parts of the Engliſh conſtitution, we ſhall find them 
to be the baſe remains of two ancient tyrannies, compounded 
with ſome new republican materials. 
Fi. The remains of monarchial tyranny in the perſon of 
the king. 


Secandhy.— The remains of ariſtocratical ryranny in the per- 


boo of * peers. 

' Thirdly, The new republican materials in the perſons of 
the commons, on whoſe virtue depends the freedom of Eng- 
land. 

The two firſt, by: being been are Independent of the 
people; wherefore in a conſtitutional ſenſe they contribute no- 

thing towards the freedom of the ſtate” 


To fay that the conſtitution of England is a nion of | 


three powers reciprocally checking each other, is farcical, 


either the words have na meaning, or they are flat contra 


gdictons. 


Fo fay that the commons 18 2 check upon the king, pre» 


fappoſes two things : 
Firft.—That the king is not to be waſted without being 


hooked after, or in other words, that a thirſt for abſolure. 


wer is the natural diſeaſe of monarchy. 


Secondiy — That the commons, by being appointed for the F 
ee either wifer or more n of confidence thas 


| the crown. | 

But as the ſame confiitation, which gave the commons a 
power to check the king by witholding the ſupplies, gives afs 
terwards the king a power to check the commons by em- 
empowering 
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powering him to reject their other bills; it again ſuppoſes 
that the king is wiſer than thofe whom it has already ſuppoſed 
to be wiſer than him. A mere abfurdiry ! IE 

There is ſomething exceedingly ridiculous in the compo- 
ſition of monarchy ; it firſt excludes a man from the means of 


information, yet empowers him to act in cafes where the high- 
eſt judgement is required, The ſtare ofa king ſhuts him from 
the world, yet the buſineſs of a king requires him to know 


it thoroughly; wherefore the different parts, by unnaturally 


oppoſing and deſtroying each other, prove the whole character 
io be abſurd and uſeleſs, t | | op 


dome writers have explained the Engliſh conſtitution thus: 


The king, ſay they, is one, the people another; the peers 


are an houſe in behalf of the king, the commons in behalf ot 
the people; but this hath all the diſtinctions of an hqute di- 
vided againſt itſelf; and though the expreſſions be pleaſantly 
arranged, yet when examined, they appear idle and ambi- 
guous; and it will always happen, that the niceſt conſtruction 
that words are capable of, when applied to the deſcription. of 
ſomething which either cannot exiſt, or is too incompres 
henſible to be within the compaſs of deſcription, will . be 
words of ſound only; and though they may amuſe the eary 
they cannot inform the mind, for this explanation includes 
a previous queſtion, viz. How came the king by a power which 
the people are afraid to truſt, and always obliged to check 3 
Such a power could not be the gift of a wiſe people, neither 
can any power, which needs checking, be from God; yet the 

proviſion; which the, conſtitution makes, ſappoſes ſuch a 


| power to exiſt, 


L kad 


at the proviſioft is unequal to the task; the means either 


cannot or will not accompliſh the end, and the whole affair 


Is a felode ſe; for as the greater weight will always carry up 
the leſs, and as all the wheels of a machine are put in motion 
by one, it ooly remains ts know which power in the conſtis 
7 tation has the moſt weight, for that will govern; and tho 
the others, or a part of them, may clog, or, as the phraſe is, 
check the rapidity of its motion, yet ſo long as they cannot 


ſtop it, their endeavours will be ineffectual; the firſt moving 
power will at laft have its way, and what it wants in ſpeed is 
fupplied by time. 1 5 
That the crown is this overbearing part in the Engliſh con-- 
fiitution, needs not bé mentioned, and that it derives its 
„ 5 2 hole 
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ſeldom or never the means of riches; and though avarice will 
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whole conſequence merely from being the giver of places and 


wiſe enough to ſhut and lock a door againſt abſolute monarchy, 


we at the ſame time have been fooliſh enough to put the crown 


in poſſeſſion of the key. | 
I be prejudice of Engliſhmen in favour of their own go- 


vernment by kings, lords and commons, ariſes as much or 


more from national pride than reaſon. Individuals are un- 
doubtedly ſafer in England than in ſome other countries, but 


the will of the king is as much the /aw of the land in Britain 


as in France, with this difference, that inſtead of proceeding 


directly from his mouth, it is handed to the people under the 
more formidable ſhape of an act of parliament. For the fate 


of Charles the firſt hath only made kings more ſubtle—not 
ll „ Pe 
| Wherefore, laying aſſide all national pride and prejudice in 
favour of modes and forms, the plain truth is, that it is wholly 


owing to the conſtitution of the people, and not to the conſtitution of + 
the government, that the crown is not as oppreſhve in England |} 


5 ds in Turkey. 


An inquiry into the conſtitutional errors in the Engliſh 


form of government is at this time highly neceſſary; for as 
we are never in a proper condition of doing juſtice to others, 
while we continue under the influence of ſome leading par- 


tiality, ſo neither are we capable of doing it to ourſelves 
while we remain fettered by any obſtinate prejudice And 


as a man, who is attached to a proſtitute, is unfit to chuſe 
or judge of a wife, ſo any prepoſſeſſion in favour of a rotten 


conſtitution of government will diſable us from diſcerning a 


good one. 


Of monarehy and hereditary ſucceſſion. 


TAN KIND being originally equals in the order of creà- 
tion, the equality could only be deſtroyed by ſome ſub- 
equent circumſtances; the diſtinctions of rich, and poor, 
may in a great meaſure be accounted for, and that without 
having recourſe to the harſh, ill-ſounding names of op- 
preflion and avarice. Oppreſſion is often the conſequence, but 


preſerve 


penſions, is ſelf-evident, wherefore, though we have been 


1 
di: 
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nd 1 preſerve a man_ from being neceſſitouſly poor, it generally 


en | 4 makes him too timorous to be wealthy. 

„„ But there is another and greater diſtinction, for which no 
— f truly natural or religious reaſon can be aſſigned, and that i is, 
2 Tie diſtinction of men into KINGs and suBIEC TS. Male and 
pe female are the diſtinctions of nature, good and bad the dif: 
or" }rin&tion of heaven ; but how a race of men came into the world 
1 ſo exalted above the reſt, and diſtinguiſned like ſome new ſpe- 
in | 2 cies, is worth cnquiring into, and whether they are the means 
. of happiheſs or of miſery to mankind. | 
8 i In the early ages of the world, according to the ſcripture | 
8 g chronology, there were no kings ; the conſequence of which 


was, there were no wars; it is the pride of kings which 
throw mankind into confuſion. Eolland without a king hath 
| 1 more peace for this laſt century than any of the mo- 
ö narchial governments in Europe. Antiquity favours the ſame 
J | remark ; for the quiet and rural lives of the firſt patriarchs 
F hath a happy ſomething in them, which vaniſhes away when 


d 1 we come to the hiſtory of Jewiſh royalty. 
h } Government by kings was firſt introduced into the world 
= q the heathens, from whom the children of Iſrael copied 


Ihe cuſtom. It was the moſt proſperous invention the devil 
8 } ever ſet on foot for the promotion of idolatry. The Heathens 
paid divine honours to their deceaſed kings, and the chriſtian | 
4 world hath improved on the plan, by doing the ſame to their 
hing ones. How impious is the title of facred n majeſty ap- 
plied to a worm, who in the midſt of his ſplendor i is crumbling 
f into duſt. 
As the exalting one man, ſo greatly above che reſt cannot 
be, juſtified on the equal rights of nature, ſo neither gan it be 
defended on the authority of ſcripture ; for the will of the al- 
J niglag, as declared by Gideon and che prophet Samuel, ex- 
preſsly diſappr oves of government by kings. All anti- mo- 
2 narchial parts of ſcripture have been very ſmoothly gloſſed 
. 1 over in monarchial governments, but they undoubtedly merit 
the attention of countries which have their governments yet 


| 4Þ 

to form. Render unto Cæſar the things wid are Caſar*s*” 

; 4 is the ſcripture doctrine of courts, yet it is no ſupport of mo- 
 & harchial government, for the Jews at that time were without 


a king, and in a ſtate of vaſſalage to the Romans, 
Near three thouſand years paſſed away from rhe Moſaic ac- 


| Count of the creation, till the Jews under à national deluſion 
6 5 tequeſted 
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requeſted. a king. Till then their form of government (ex- 17 
cept in extraordinary cafes, where the almighty abe ien T| 
was a kind of republic adminiſtered by a judge and the elders 2 
of rhe tribes. Kings they had none, and it was held ſinful 
to acknowiedge any being under that title but the Lord 6f A 
Hoſts. And when a man ſeriouſly reflects on the idolatrous {| 
homage which 1s paid to rhe perſons of kings, he need not |} 
wonder that the almighty, ever jealous of his honour ſhould 1 
diſapprove of a form of government which ſo impiouſly invades 
the prerogative of hicaven. A 
Monarchy is ranked in ſcripture as one of the ſins of the 
Jews, for which a curſe in reſerve is denounced againſt them. 
The hiſtory of that tranſaction is worth attending to. 
The children of Iſrael being oppreſſed by the Midianites. 3 
Gideon marched againſt them with a ſmall army, and victory, 
through the divine inter poſition, decided in his favour. The 
Jews, elate with ſucceſs, and attributing it to the generalſhip ' 
of Gideon, propoſed making him a king, ſaying, Rule thou 
over us, thou and thy ſon and thy ſon's ſon. Here was temp- 
tation in its fulleſt extent; not a kingdom only, but an here- 
ditary one; but Gideon in the piety of his ſoul replied, I , 
not rule over you, neither ſhall my ſon rule over you, THE 3 
LorD SHALL RULE OVER YOU. Words need not be more 
explicit; Gideon doth not decline the honor, but denieth 
their right to give ic; neither doth he compliment them with 
invented declarations of thanks, but in the poſitive ſtile of a 
prophet charges them with difaffeRion to their proper ſove- 

reign, the king of Heaven. 
About one hundred and chirty years after this, they fell 
again into the ſame error. The hankering which the Jews 
had for the idolatrous cuſtoms of the Heathens, is ſomething 
exceedingly unaccountable; but ſo it was, that laying hold 
of the miſcondu& of damuel's too ſons, who were entruſted _ 
with ſome ſecular concerns, they came in an abrupt and cla 
morous manner to Samuel, faying, Behold thou art old, and 
thy ſons walk not in thy ways, now make us a king to judge us, 
like all the other nations. And here we cannot but obſerve that 
their motives were bad, viz. that they might be /ike unto 
other nations, i. e. the Heathens, whereas their true glory 
laid in being as much unlite them as poſſible. But the thing 
diſpleaſed Samuel when they ſaid, Give us a king to judge us ; 
and Samuel iy unto the Lord, and the Lord ſaid unto Samuel, 
hearken 
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4 hearken unto the voice of the people in all that they ſay unto thee, 


wry or they have not rejected thee, but they have rejected me, THAT 
led) Fl $HoULD NOT REIGN OVER THEM, According to all the 
lers works which they have done fince the day that 1 brought them up 
_ out of Egypt, even unto this day; wherewith they have forfaken 

| of me and ſerved other Gods; fo do they alſo unto thee. Now there- 
ous ire hearken unto their voice, howbeit, proteſt ſolemnly untq them 
not Fond ſhew them the maner of the king that ſhall reign over them, 
_ i. e. not of any particular king, but the general manner of the 
des {kings of the carth, whom Ifrael was ſo eagerly copying 
k after. And natwirhſtanding the great diſtance of time and 
difference of manners, the character is ſtill in faſnion. And 
m. Samuel told all the words of the Lord unto the people, that qſted 
ey hima king, And be ſaid, this fhall be th: manner of the 
ES. ing that ſhall reign over ou; he will take your ſons and appoint 
DE them for himſelf, for his chariots, and to be his horſemen, and 


N 


7 


” 
* 


he /one ſball run before his chariats, (this diſcription agrees with 
IP the preſent mode of oppreſſing men) and he will appoint 


bim captain over thouſands and captains ver fifties, and will ſet 
P. them to ear his ground, and to reap his harvet, and to make his 
4 inſtrumenis of war, and in/truments bis chariots ; and he will 
tate your daughters to be confectionaries, and to be cooks, and to 
2 be boakers, (this diſcribes the expence and luxury as well as the 
* oppreſſion of kings) and he coill take your fields and your alive 
h hard, even the beſt of them, and give them to his ſervants ; 
1 and he will take the tenth of your ſeed, and of your vincyards, 
a and give them to his officers and to his ſervants, (by which we 
"= Þ| fee that bribery, corruption and favouriteiſm are the ſtanding. 
Il vices of kings) and he will ale the tenth of your men ſervants, 
and your maid ſervants, and your goodlieft young men, and your 
g afes, and put them to his work ; and be «ill take the tenth of 
; your ſbeep, and ye ſhall he his ſervants, and ye ſball cry out in 
| Ke that day becauſe of your king which yeſhall have choſen, AND THR 
" + Lord WILL NOT HEAR YOU IN THAT DAY.” This ac- 
counts for the continuation of monarchy; neither do the 
4 characters of the few good kings which have lived ſince, either 
f ſanctify the title, or blot out the finfulneſs of the origin; 
the high encominm given of David takes no notice of him 


officially as a king, but only as a man after God's own heart 
3 Nevertheleſs the 1 refuſed to obey the voice of Samilels 
and they ſay, nay, bift we will have @ xing over ts, that vx 


- 
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be like all the nations, and that our king may judge us, and 3 1 
out before us, and fight our battles. Samuel continued to reaſon | L 
with them, but to no purpoſe ; he ſet before them their in-“ 
gratitude, but all would not avail ; and ſecing them ll 9 
bent on their folly, he cried out 1 will call unto the Lord, 
and he ſhall ſend thunder and rain (which then was a pu- 1 
niſhment, being in the time of wheat harveſt) zhat ye max, 
perceive and ſee that your wickedneſs is great which ye have 
done in the fight of the Lord, IN aS$KING YOU A KING. 8% Sa. F 
 muel called unto the Lord, and the Lord ſent thunder and rain | | 
that day, And all the "people greatly feared the Lord and 
Samuel, And all the people ſaid nnto Samuel, pray for thy | 
ſervants unte the Lord thy God that wwe die not, for WE HAVE 3 
ADDED UNTO OUR SINS THIS EVIL, TO ASK A KING. 
Theſe portions of ſcripture are direct and poſitive. = 
admit of no equivocal conſtruction. That the Almighty hath 
here entered his proteſt againſt monarchial government, is 1 

true, or the ſcripture is falſe. And a man hath good reaſon to I 

believe that there is as much of king-craft, as prieſt-craft, in 
witholding the ſcripture trom the public in Popiſh countries. 
For monarchy in every inſtance is the popery of en 

ment. 

Io the evil of monarchy we have added that of Hereditary | 
ſucceſſion; and as the firſt is a degradation and 1. ſſening of 
ourſelves, ' ſo the ſecond, claimed as a matter of right, is an 
inſult and an impoſition on poſterity, For all men being origi- 
nally equals, no one by birth could have a right to ſet up his 
own family in perpetual preference to all others for ever, 
and though himſelf might deſerve ſome decent degree of ho- 
nours of his cotemporaries, yet his deſcandants might be fan 

| tog unworthy to inherit them. One of the ſtrongeſt natural | 
proofs of the folly of hereditary right in kings, is, that 
nature diſapproves it, otherwiſe ſhe would not ſo frequent- 
Iy turn it into ridicule by giving mankind an 2 for a Lion. 

| Secondly, as no man at firſt could poſleſs any other public _ 
honours than were beſtowed upon him, ſo the giver of thoſe * | 
honours could have no right togive awaythe right of poſterity, Þ 
And though they might ſay, 5 We chooſe you for our 
head, they could not, without manifeſt injuſtice to their 
children, ſay, „that your children, and your children's. | 

_ ſhall relgn over ours for ever, Becauſe ſuch an un- 


wiſe | 
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Lide, unjuſt, unnatural compad might (perhaps) i in the next 


ſucceſſion put them under the government of a rogue or a 
fool. Moſt wiſe-men, in their private ſentiments, have ever 
| treated hereditary right with contempt 3 3 yer it is one of thoſe 


hors which, when once eſtabliſhed, is not eafily removed; 


many ſubmit from fear, others from ſuperſtition, and the 


1 more powerful part ſnares with rhe king the plunder of the 


This is ſuppoſing rhe preſent race of kings in the world to 


have had an honourable origin; whereas, it is more than pro- 
'* bable, that could we take off the dark covering of antiquity, 
and trace them to their firſt riſe, that we ſhould find the firſt 
of them nothing better than the principal ruffian of ſome 


reſtleſs gang, whoſe ſavage manners, or pre-eminence in 
ſubtility, obtained him rhe title of chief among plunderers; 


and who, by increaſing in power, and extending his depre- 


dations, over-awed the quiet and defenceleſs to purchaſe 


their ſafety by frequent contributions. Yet his electors 


could have no idea of giving hereditary right to his deſcen- 
dants, becauſe ſuch a perpetual excluſion of themſelves was 
2 incompatible with the free and unreſtrained principles they 
profeſſed to live by. Wherefore, hereditary ſucceſſion, in the 
early ages of monarchy, could not take place as a matter of 
claim, but as ſomething caſual or complimental; but as try 
or no records were extant in thoſe days, and tradition of 
giſtory ſtuffed with fables, it was very eaſy, after the lapſe of 
a few generations, to trump up ſome ſuperſtitious tale, con- 


— timed, Mahomet like, to cram hereditary right 


F 3 down the throats of the vulgar. Perhaps the diſorders which 


} threatened, or ſeemed to threaten, on the deceaſe of a leader 
and the choice of a new one, (for elections among ruffians 


by could not be very orderly) induced many at firſt to favour he- 


reditary pretenſions; by which means it happened, as it hath 


[happened ſince, that what at firſt was ſubmitted ta as a conve- 
nience, was afterwards claimed as a right. 


England, fince the conqueſt, hath known ſome few good 


3} monarchs, but groaned beneath a much larger number of bad 
ones; yet no man in his ſenſes can ſay that their claim under 
William the Conqueror is a very honourable one. A French 


baſtard, landing with an armed banditri, and eſtabliſhing 
himſelf king of England againſt the conſent of the natives, 


is in plain terms a * paltry, raſcally or! iginal. It certainly 
hath 
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* hath no divinity in it. However, it is reedlefs to ſpend much 
time in expoſing the foily of hereditary right; if there are 
any ſo weak as to believe it, let them promiſcuouſly worſhip 
the aſs and the lion, and welcome. I ſhall neither copy their 
humility, nor diſturb their devotion. 

Let I ſhould be glad to aſk how they ſuppoſe kings c came 
at firſt? The queſtion admits but of three anſwers, viz.— 
either by lot, by election, or by uſurpation. If the firſt king 
was taken by lot. it eſtabliſhes a precedent for the next, 
which excludes hereditary ſucceſſion. Saul was by lot, yet 
the ſucceſſion was nor hereditary, neither does it appear from 
_ that tranſaction there was any intention it ever ſhould. If 

the firſt king of any country was by election, that likewiſe | 
eſtabliſhes a precedent for the next; for to fay that the right 
of all future generations is taken away, by the act of the 
firſt electors, in their choice not only of a king, but of a fa- 
mily of kings for ever, hath no parallel in or out of ſcrip- 
ture, but the doctrine of original ſin, which ſuppoſes the 
free will of all men loſt in Adam; and from ſuch compari- 
ſon, and it will admit of no other, hereditary ſucceſſion can 
derive no glory. For as iv Adam all ſinned, and as in the 
firſt electors all men obeyed ; ; as in the one all mankind 
were ſubjected to Satan, and in the other to ſovereignty; as 
our innocence was loſt in the firſt, and our authority in the 
laſt; and as both diſable us from re- aſſuming ſome former 
ſtate and privilege, it unanſwerably follows, that original fin | 
and hereditary fueceſſion are parallels. Diſhonourable rank! 
Inglorious connexion! Yer the moſt ſubtile pa cannot 
produce a juſter ſimile. 
Ass to uſurpation, no man will be fo hardy as to defend it; 
and that William the Conqueror was an uſurper, is a fact not 
to be contradicted Thie plain truth is, that the antiquity of 
Engliſh monarchy will not bear looking into. 

Hut it is not ſo much the abſurdity as the evil of hereditary 

ſucceſſion which concerns mankind. Did it enſure a race of 
ood and wiſe men, it would have the ſeal of divine autho- 
rity, but as it opens a door to the fooliſh, the wicked, and the 
amproper, it hath in it the nature of oppreſſion. Men, who 
look upon themſelves born to reign, and others to obey, foon 
aw infolent; ſelected from the reſt of mankind, their 


painds are : early * by importance; and the world 5 
553 


e %o h f ſ 338 15 
add in differs ſo materially from the world at large, that they 
have bur little opportunity of knowing its true intereſts, and 
1 when they ſucceed to the government, are frequently the 
moſt ignorant and unfit of any throughout the dominions. 

Another evil which attends hereditary ſucceſſion is, that 
the throne is ſubje& to be poſſeſſed by a minor at any age; 
all which time the regency, acting under the cover of a 
A king, have every opportunity and inducement to betray their 
Frcult. The ſame national misfortunes happens when a king 
worn out with age and infirmiry, enters the laſt ſtage of hu- 
man weakneſs. In both theſe caſes, the public becomes a 
prey to every miſcreant, who can tamper ſucceſsfully with the 


follies either of age or infancy. "= | 
The moſt plauſable plea which hath ever been offered in 
#fayour of hereditary ſucceſſion, is, that it preſexves a nation 


IAfrom civil wars; and were this true, it would be weighty; 


whereas, it is the moſt barefaced falſity ever impoſed upon 
mankind. The whole hiſtory of England diiowns the fact. 


 FThirry kings and two minors have reigned in that diſtracted 


kingdom ſince the conqueſt, in which time there have been 
(including the revolution) no leſs than eight civil wars and 


| Fainteen rebellions. Wherefore initead of making for peace, 


ſit makes againſt it, and deſtroys the very foundation it ſeems to 


Aſtand on. 


' 


. The conteſt for monarchy and ſucceſſion, between the 
1 houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, laid England in a ſcene of 
Ablood for many years. Twelve pitched battles, beſides ſkir- 
miſhes and ſieges were fought between Henry and Edward. 
Twice was Henry priſoner to Edward, who in his turn was 
priſoner to Henry. And ſo uncertain is the fate of war, and 
Ithe temper of a nation, when nothing but perſonal matters 
Fare the ground of a quarrel, that Henry was taken in triumph 
Ifrom a priſon to a palace, and Edward obliged to fly from a 
palace to a foreign land; yet as ſudden tranſition of remper 
are ſeldom laſting ; Henry in his turn was driven from the 
F throne, and Edward recalled to ſucceed him. The parliament 
always following the ſtrongeſt ſide. EE 

S This conteſt began in the reign of Henry the Sixth, and 
was not entirely extinguiſhed till Henry the Seventh, in whom 
the families were united. Including a period of 67 years, viz. 
from 1422 to 1489. 2 5 
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againſt, and blood will attend it. 
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_- What is his buſineſs. 


and not the monarchial part of the conſtitution of England 1 


houſe of commons from out of their own body- 


thouſand ſterling a year for, and worſhipped into the bar- Y 


1 
In ſhort monarchy and ſucceſſion have laid (not this or that 1 | 
kingdom only) but the whole world in blood and aſhes. Tis 4 


ws CO N N ON 


1 
93 ij 
4 4 
% 7. 
we 
1 


a form of government which the word of God bears teſtimony 


If we enquire into the buſineſs of a king, we ſhall find that NH 
in ſome countries they have none; and after ſauntering away 
their lives without pleaſure to themſelves or advantage to the 
nation, withdraw from the ſcene, and leave their ſucceſſors to 
tread the ſame idle ground. In abſolute monarchies the whole 
weight of buſineſs, civil and military, lies on the king; the 
children of Iſrael in their requeſt for a king, urged this plea, 
that he may judge us, and go out before us, and fight our 
battles.” Bur iu countries where he is neither a judge nor 4 
general, „a man would be e to know F 


The nearer: any government approaches to a republic, the L 
leſs buſineſs there is for a king. It is ſomewhat difficult to 
find a proper name for the government of England. Sir 3 


William Meredith calls it a republic; but in its preſent ſtate 2 ; 
it is unworthy of the name, becauſe the corfupt: influence of , 
the crown by having all the places in its diſpoſal, hath fo 
effectually ſwallowed up the power, and eaten out the virtue MN * 
of the houſe of commons (the republican part in the conſtitu- f 
tion) that the government of England is nearly as mo- . 
narchial as that of France or Spain. Men fall out with # q 
names without underſtanding them. For it is the republican 4 x 


which Engliſhmen glory in, viz. the liberty of chooſing an WF 
and it is b 
eaſy to ſee that when republican virtue fails, flavery enſues. | a 
Why is the conſlitntion of England fickly, but becauſe mo- 
narchy hath poiſoned the republic, the cr own hath engroſled 4 
the commons? 5 
In | hathlittle more to 4 than to make | 
war and give away places; ; Which in plain terms, is to im- 
poveriſn the nation, and ſet it together by the ears. A pretty | 
buſineſs indeed for a man to, be allowed eight hundred | 


- of | ; 


ain! Of more worth is one honeſt man to ſociety, and i in 
the ſight of God, than all the crowned ruſſian that ever J 


red. A 
Thon aus | 
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4 Thooghs on the * ſtate of American 
affairs. 


N the tale pages I offer nothing mote than ample 
facts, plain arguments, and common ſenſe; and have no 
other preliminaries to ſettle with the reader, than thac he 
will diveſt himſelf of prejudice and prepoſſeſſion, and ſuffer 
his reaſon and his feelings to determine for themſelves; that 
Ihe will pur on, or rather that he will not put of the true 
character of a man, and A enlarge his views beyond 
the preſent day. 
Volumes have been written on che ſubject of che ſtruggle 
between England and America. Men of all ranks have ems 
barked in the controverſy, from different motives, and with 
various deſigns: but all have been ineffectual, and the period 
of debate is cloſed. Arms, as tlie laſt refouret decide the 
conteſt ; the appeal was the choice of the king, and the con- 
tinent have accepted the challenge; 

It hath been reported of the late Mr Pelham (who tho' an 
able miniſter, was not without his faults) that on his being 
attacked in the houſe of commons, on the ſcore, that his mea- 
5 ſures were only of a temporary kind, rephed © they will laſt my 
h ine.“ Should a thought ſo fatal and vnmanly poſſeſs the co- 

lonies in the preſent conteſt, the name of anceſtors, will be re- 
0 4 membered by future generations with deteſtation. . 
The ſun never ſhined on à cauſe of greater worth. Tis 
s not the affair of a city, a county, a province, or a kingdom, 
el but of a continent—of at leaſt one eighth part of the habit- 
able globe,” ?Tis not the concern of a day , 4 year, or an age; 
7 'F poſterity are virtually involved in the conteſt, and will be more 
or leſs affected, even to the end of time, by the proceedings 
„ now. Now is the ſeed-time of continental union, faith, and 
honor. The leait fracture now will be like a name engraved . 
with the point of a pin on the tender rind of a young oak; 
the wound will enlarge with the tree, and poſterity read it in 
full grown characters. 

By referring the matter from argument to arms, a new 
ra for politics is ſtruck; a new method of thinking harh 
ariſen, All plans, propoſals, &c. prior to the nineteenth 
of April, i. e. to the commencement of hoſtilities, are like the 


almanack: of the laſt year; which, an Proper chen, are 
ſeper- 
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ſuperſeded and uſeleſs now. Whatever was advanced by the 
advocates on either fide of the queſtion then, terminated in 
one and the ſame point, viz, a union with Great Britain; 
the only difference between the parties was the method of 
effecting it; the one propoſing force, the other friendſhip; 
but it hath ſo far happened that the firſt hath failed, and the 
ſecond hath withdrawn her influence. _ 
As much hath been ſaid of the advantages of reconciliation, 
which, like an agreeable dream, - hath paſſed away and left us 
as it were, it is but right, that we ſhould examine the con- 
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material injuries which theſe colonies ſuſtain, and always 
will ſuſtain, by being connected with, and dependant on 
Great Britain, To examine that connection and de pendance, 
on the principles of nature and common ſenſe, to ſee what we 
have to truſt to, if ſeparated, and what we are to expect, if 
dependant. 

I have heard it aſſerted by ſome, chat as America hath flou- 
riſhed under her former connection with Great Britain, that 
the ſame connection is neceſſary towards her Future happineſs, 
and will always have the ſame effect. Nothing can be more 
fallacious than this kind of argument. We may as well aſ⸗ 
ſert, that becauſe a child has thrived upon milk, that it is ne- 
ver to have meat, or that the firſt twenty years of our lives is 
to become & precedent for the next twenty. But even this is 
admitting more than 1s true, for I anſwer roundly, that Ame- 
rica would have flouriſhed as much, and probably much more, 
had no European power had any thing to do with her. The 
commerce, by which ſhe hath enriched herſelf, are the necef- | 
faries of life, and will * have a market while cating is the 

cuſtom of Europe. 

But ſhe has protected us, ſay ſome. That ſhe has engroſs 

ſed us is true, and defended the continent at our expence 

as well as her own, is admitted, and ſhe would have defend- 

ed Turkey from the lame motive, viz. the fake of trade and 

dominion. 

Alas, we have been long led away by ancient prejudices, 

and made large facrifices to ſuperſtition. We have boaſted 

the protection of Great Bitain, without conſidering that. 
her motive was intereſt, not attachment; that ſhe did not pro- 
tect us from our enemies on our account, but from her enemies ort 
her own account, from thoſe who had no quarrel with us on 


any 


trary ſide of the argument, and inquire into ſome of the many 1 
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any other account, and who will always be our enemies on the 


ame account. Let Briton waver her pretenſions to the con- 
F tinent, or the continent throw off the dependance, and we 
# ſhould be at peace with France and Spain were they at war 
with Britain. The miſeries of Hanover laſt war ought to 


warn us againſt connections. 


It has lately been aſſerted in parliament, 3 the colonies 
L have no relation to each other, but through the parent country 
Ji. e. chat Pennſylvania and the Jerſeys, and fo on for the 
'F reſt, are ſiſter colonies by the way of England; this is cer- 
1 rainly a very round-about way of proving relationſhip, but 


it is the neareſt and only true way of proving enemyſhip, if I 


may ſo call it. France and Spain never were, nor perhaps 
ever will be our enemies as Americans, but as our being the 


| 9 ſubjefts of Great Britain. 


But Britain is the parent country, ſay ſome. Then the 
more ſhame upon her conduct. Even brutes do not devour 
cheir young, nor favages make war upon their families; 
4 wherefore, the aſſertion, if true, turns to her reproach ; but 
it happens not to be true, or only partly fo, and the phraſe 
¶ Parent or mother country hath been jeſuitically adopted by the 
1 and his paraſites, with a low papiſtical deſign of gaining 
gan unfair bias on the credulous weakneſs of our minds. Eu- 
rope, and not England, is the parent country of America. 
This new world hath been the aſylum for the perſecuted lo- 
vers of civil and religious liberty from every part of Europe. 
7 Hither have they fled, not from the tender embraces of the 


1 mother, but from the cruelty of the monſter; and it is ſo far 


true of England, that the ſame tyranny which drove the firſt 
Emigrants from home, purſues their deſcendants ſtill. | 

In this extenſive quarter of the globe, we forget the narrow 
limits of three hundred and ſixty miles (the extent of Eng- 
land) and carry our friendſhip on a larger ſcale ; we claim 
brotherhood with every European chriſtian, and Ne andy if 
the generoſity of the ſentiment. 

It is pleaſant to obſerve by what regular gradations we 
ſur mount the force of local prejudice, as we enlarge our ac- 
quaintance with the world. A man born in any town in 
England divided into pariſhes, will naturally aſſociate moſt 
with his fellow-pariſhoners (becauſe their intereſts in many 
cafes. will be common) and diſtinguiſh him by the name of 
xe/ghbour ; if he meets him but a few miles from home, he 


raps the narrow idea of a ſtreer, and ſalutes him by the 
D 2 | name 
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name of townſman ; if he travels out of the county, and meet 4 
dim in any other, he forgets the minor diviſions of ſtreet and 
town, and calls him countryman, i. e. countyman ; but if in 1 
their foreign excurſions they ſhould aſſociate in France, or , 
any other part of Europe, their local remembrance would be N 
enlarged into that of Engliſomen. And by a juſt parity of || 
reaſoning, all Europeans meeting in America, or any other 4 1 
quarter of the globe, are countrymen; for England, Holland, 
Germany, or Sweden, when compared with the whole, ſtand I 
in the ſame places on the larger ſcale, which the diviſions # 1 
of ſtreet, town, and county do on the ſmaller ones; diftinc- # Wed 
tions too limited for continental minds. Not one-third of 0 
the inhabitants, even of this province, are of Engliſh de- 
ſcent, Wherefore I reprobate the phraſe of parent or mother 
country applied to England anlys as being falſe, ſelfiſh, nar- 1 
row, and ungenerous. - "4 
But admitting, that we were al of Engliſh deſcent, what 
does it amount to? Nothing. Britain, being now an open 
enemy, extinguiſhes every other name and title: And to ſa 
that reconciliation is our duty, is truly farcical. The firſt 3 
king of England, of the preſent line (William the Con- 


queror) was a Frenchman, and half rhe peers of England 
are deſcendants from the ſame country ; wherefore, by the 9 
ſame method of reaſoning, England ought to be governed by 'F 
France. 9 

Much hath been ſald of the united ſtrength of Britain and of 
her colonies, that in conjunction they might bid defiance to 
the world. But this is mere preſumption; the fate of war is 
uncertain, neither do the expreſſions mean any thing; for 
this continent would never ſuffer itſelf to be drained of in- 
habitants to ſupport any! Britiſh arms in either Alia, Africa, 5 
or Europe. 1 

Beſides what have we to do th ſening the world at 
defiance ? Our plan is commerce, and that, well attended to, 
will ſecure us the peace and friendfhip of all Europe; 
becauſe it is the intereſt of all Europe to have America | 
a free port. Here trade will always be a protection, 
and — barrenneſs of gold and ſilver ſecure her from 2 
invaders. | | 

J challenge the warmeſt e for reconciliation, to | 
 ſhew a ſingle advantage that thts continent can reap, 
by being connected with Great Britain, I repeat the 


challenga 


* 
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challenge, not a fingle advantage is derived. Our corn will 


fetch its price in any market in Europe, and our imported 


goods muſt be paid for, buy them where we will. 
But the injuries and diſadvantages we ſuſtain by that con- 


"on nection, are without nniber; and our duty to mankind at 
large, as well as to ourſelves, inſtruct us to renounce the al- 
F liance : Becauſe, any ſubmiſſion to, or dependance on Great 


Britain, tends directly to involve this continent in Enropean 
wars and quarrels ; and ſet us at variance with nations, who 


would otherwiſe ſeek our friendſhip, and againſt whom we 
have neither anger nor complaint. As Europe is our mar- 
ket for trade, we ought to form no partial connection with 


any part of it. It is the true intereſt of America to ſteer 


clear of European contentions, which ſhe never can do, 
X while by her dependance on Britain, the is made the make- 


weight in the ſcale of Britiſh politics. 
Europe is too thickly planted with kingdoms to be long 


at peace, and whenever a war breaks out between Eng- 


land and any foreign power, the trade of America goes to 
ruin, becauſe of her connection with Britain. The next war 
may not turn out like the laſt, and ſhould it not, the advo- 
cates for reconciliation now, will be wiſhing for ſeparation 


then, becauſe, neutrality in the caſe, would be a ſafer con- 


convoy than a man of war. Every thing that is right or 
natural pleads for ſeparation. The blood of the lain, the 


if weeping voice of nature cri-s, "Tis TIME To PART. Even 


the diſtance at which the almighty hath placed England :and 
America, is a ſtrong and natural proof, that the authority: of 
the one over the other, was never the deſign of Heaven. 
The time likewiſe at which the continent was diſcovered, adds 
weight to the argument, and the manner in which it was peo- 
pled encreaſes the force of it. The reformation has preceded 
by the diſcovery of America, as if the Almighty graciouſly 
meant to open a ſanctuary to the perſecuted in future 
years, when home ſhould afford neither friendſhip nor 
ſafety. 

The authority of Great Britain over this continent, is a 
form of government, which ſooner or later muſt have an end: 
and a ſerious mind can draw no true pleaſure by looking 
forward, under the painful and poſitire conviction, that 
What he calls * the preſent conſtitution” is merely tempo- 
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rary. As parents, we can have no joy, knowing that 2h 
gevernment is not ſufficiently laiting to enſure any thing which 
we may bequeath to poſterity; and by a plain method i 
of argument, as we are running the next generation into 
debr, we ought to da the work of it, otherwiſe we uſe them M 
mean ly and picifully. In order to diſcover the line of our duty Mc 


rightly, we ſhould take our children in our hands, and fix our 


ſtaciou a few years farther into life; that eminence will pre. 0 
ſent a proſpect, which a few preſent tears and prejudices con- 


ceal from our ſight. 


Though I would carefully avoid giving unneceſſary of- 4 


offence, yet I am inclined to believe, that all thoſe who 


eſpouſe the doctrine of reconciliation, may be included | 


within the following deſcriptions. Intereſted men, whe 
are not to be truſted ; weak men, who cannot ſee ; preju- 
diced. men, who vill 15 ſee; and a certain ſet of moderate 
men, who think better of the European world than it de- 
ſerves ; and this laſt claſs, by an ill-judged deliberation, will 
be the cunſe of more calamities to this e than all the 
other three. | , 

It is the good a of many to live diſtant from the 


ſcene of ſorrow ; the evil is not ſufficient brought to their ; 
doors to make them feel the precariouſneſs with which all 


American property is poſſeſſed. . But let our imaginations 
tranſport us for a few moments to Boſton, that ſeat of 
wretchedneſs will teach us wiſdom, and inſtruct us for ever 


to renounce a power in whom we can have no truſt, the in- 
habitants of that unfortunate city, who but a few months 
ago were in caſe and affluence, have now, no other alterna. | 


tive than to ſtay and ſtarve, or turn out to beg. Endanger- 
ed by the fire of their friends if they continue within the 
city, and plundered by the ſoldiery if they leave it. In 
their preſent condition they are priſoners without the hope 
of redemption, and in a general attack for their relief, they 
wauld be expoſed to the fury of both armies. 

Mea of paſſive tempers look ſomewhat lightly over che of. 


fences of Britain, and ſtill hoping for the beſt, are apt to call 


out, Come, come, wwe ſhall be friends again, for all this.“ But 


examine the paſſions and feclings of mankind, bring the docs 
trine of reconciliation to the touchſtone of nature, and then tell 


me, whether you can ; hereafter love, honour, and ke 
erve 


r 
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I ſerve the power that hath carried fire and ſword into your 
land? If you cannot do all theſe, then are you only de- 
ceiving yourſelves, and by your delay bringing ruin upon 


Ipoſterity. Your future connexion with Briton, whom you 
can neither love nor honour, will be forced and unnatural, 
and being formed only on the- plan of preſent convenience, 
will in a little time fall into a relapſe more wretched than 
the firſt. But if you fay, you can fill paſs the violations 
MF over, then I aſk, Hatch your houſe been burnt ? Hath your”. 
property been deſtroyed before your face? Are your wife 


and children deſtitute of a bed to lie on, or bread to live on? 


Have you loſt a parent or a child, by their hands, and your- 
ſelf the ruined and wretched ſurviver? It you have not, 
then are you not a-judge of thoſe who have. Bur if you have 
and ſtill can ſhake hands with the murderers, then are you 
unworthy the name of huſband, father, friend or lover, 
and whatever may be your rank or title in life, you have the 
heart of a coward, and the ſpirit of a ſycophant. | 
This is not inflaming or exaggerating matters, by trying 
them by thoſe feelings and affections which nature juſtifies, 
and without which, we ſhould be incapable of diſcharging 
the ſocial duties of lite; or enjoying the felicities of it. 
mean not to exhibit horror for the purpoſe of provoking 
Wrevenge, but to awaken us from fatal and unmanly ſlumbers, 
that we may purſue determinately ſome fixed object. It 
is not in the power of Britain or of Europe to conquer 
America, if ſhe do not conquer herſelf be delay and timidity. 
The preſent winter is worth an age, it rightly employed, 
but if neglected, the whole continent will partake of the 
misfortune ; and there is no puniſhment which that man 
will not deſerve, be he who, or what, or where he will, 
that may be the means of ſacrificing a ſeaſon ſo precious and 
feu. 3 _ - 
It is repugnant to reaſon, to the univerſal order of things, 
to all examples from former ages, to ſuppoſe, that this 
continent can longer remain fſubje& to any externat 
power. The moſt ſanguine in Britain does not think 
o. The utmoſt ſtretch of human wifdom cannot, at this 
time, compaſs a plan ſhort of ſeparation, which can pro- 
miſe the continent even 4 year's. ſecurity. Reconciliation 
. | f tt 
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is now à fallucious dream. Nature hath deſerted the con- 
nexion, and art cannot ſupply her place. For, as 
Milton wiſely expreſſes, „Never can true reconcile- | 
ment grow, where wounds of deadly hate have pierc'd | 


ſo deep.” 


Every quiet method for peace hath been ineffectual. Our 9 
prayers have been rejected with diſdain; and only tended | 
to convince us, that nothing flatters vanity, or conſirms 
and 


obſtinacy in Kings more than repeated petitioning 
nothing hath contributed more than that very meaſure to 


make the Kings of Europe abſolute: Witneſs Denmark and 


Sweden. Wherefore, ſince nothing but blows will do, for 
God's ſake, let us come to a final ſeparation, and not leave 
the next generation to be cutting throats, under the violated 
unmeaning names of parent and child. 


To ſay, they will never attempt it again is idle and viſio- | 
nary, we thought ſo at the repeal of the ſtamp- act, yer a | 
year or two undeceived us; as well may we ſuppoſe that 
nations, which have been once N will never renew | 


the quarrel. 


As to government matters, it is not in the power < | 
Britain to do this continent juſtice : : The buſineſs of it will a 


ſoon be two weighty, and intricate, to be managed with any 
tolerable degree of convenience, by a power ſo diſtant from 
us, and ſo very ignorant of us; for if they cannot conquer 
us, they cannot govern us. To be always running three or 
four thouſand miles with a tale or a petition, waiting four or 
five months for an anſwer, which when obtained requires 


five or ſix more to explain .it in, will in a few years be 
There was a 
time when it was proper, and there is a proper time for it to 


looked upon as folly and childiſhneſs 


ceaſe. 


Small iſlands. not capable of * themſelves, are the 
proper objects for kingdoms to take under their care; but 
there is ſomething very abſurd in ſuppoſing a continent to be 
perpetually governed by an iſland. In no inſtance hath na- 


ture made the ſatellite larger than its primary planet, and as 
England and America, with reſpe& to each other, revcrſe 
the common order of nature, it is evident they belong to dif- 
* ſyſtems; England to > Europe, America to itſelf, 
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1 am not induced by motives of pride, party, or reſent- 
nent to eſpouſe the doctrine of ſeparation and independance; 


as wil 
le. am clearly, poſitively, and conſcientiouſly perſuaded, that 
„Mit is the true intereſt of this continent to be ſo; that every 
d 

hing ſhort of that is mere patchwork, that it can afford no 
ur! laſting felicity, that it is leaving the ſword to our chil- 
ed ren, and ſhrinking back at a time, when, a little more, a 
ns irtle farther, would have rendered this continent the glory of 


nd the earth. 
| As Britain hath not manifellied the leaſt inclination to- 


= Wards a compromiſe, we may be aſſured that no terms can be 
5 obtained worthy the acceptance of the continent, or any ways 
kg equal ro the expence of blood and treaſure. we have been al- 
.1 ready put to. | 
The object contended for, ought always to bear ſome juſt 
o. proportion to the expence. | he removal of N , or the 
hole deteſtable junto, is a matter unworthy the millions we 
„ have expended. A temporary ſtoppage of trade, was an in- 
at 
convenience, which would ſufficiently have ballanced the 


Y Wrepeal of all the acts complained of, had ſuch repeals been 
obtained; but if the whole continent muſt take up arms, if 


: every man mult be a foldier, it is ſcarcely worth our while to 
m fight againſt a contemptible miniſtry only. Dearly, dearly, 
- do we pay for the repeal of the acts, if that is all we fight 


: for; for, in a juſt eſtimation, it is as great a folly to pay a 
. Bunker-hill price for law as for land. As I have always 
5 confidered the independency of this continent as an event 

which ſooner or later muſt arrive, fo from the late rapid 
progreſs of the continent to maturity, the event could not be 
far off. Wherefore, on the breaking out of hoſtilities, it 
was not worth while to have diſputed a matter which time 
| would have finally redreſſed, unleſs we meant to be in earneſt; 
otherwiſe, it is like waſting an eſtate on a ſuit at law, to re- 
gulate the treſpaſſes of a tenant, whoſe leaſe is juſt expiring. 
No man was a warmer wiſher for reconciliation than myſelf 
before the fatal nineteenth S of April, 1775, but the moment 
the event of that day was made known, 
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But, admitting that matters were now made up, what would | 
be the event? I anſwer, the ruin of the continent. —— And 
that for ſeveral reaſons. | - 8 
Nit, The powers of governing ſtill remaining in the hands 
of the king, he will have a negative over the whole legiſlation | 
of this continent, And - op ; 
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is he, or is he not, a proper man 

to ſay to theſe colonies, © Tou ſhall make no laws but what 1 

pꝛleaſe? And is there any inhabitant in America fo igno- | 
rant, as not to know, that according to what is called the | 

preſent conſtitution, that this continent can make no laws but 

what the king gives leave to? and is there any man fo un- 
wiſe as not to ſee, that (conſidering what has happened) 
he will ſufer no law to be made here, but ſuch as ſuits his | 

purpoſe? We may be as eſfectually enſlaved by the want of 
laws in America, as by ſubmitting to laws made for us in 

England. After matters are made up (as it is called) can“ 
there be any doubt, but the whole power of the crown will | 

be exerted to keep this continent as low and as humble as 

poſſible ? Inſtead of going forward, we ſhall go backward, 

or be perpetually quarreling, or ridicuouſly. petitioningꝗ 


Fn 1 


| | | To bring 
the matter to one point. Is the power who is jealous of our 
Proſperity, a proper power to govern us? Whoever ſays No 
to this queſtion, is an independant ; for independency means 
no more, than whether we ſhall make our own laws, or | 


> — 


But the king, you will ſay, as a negative in England; 
the people there can make no laws without his conſent. In 
point of right and good order, there is ſomething very ridi— 
culous, that a youth of twenty-one, (which hath often hap- 
pencd) ſhall ſay to ſeveral millions of people, older and 
wiler than himſelf, I forbid this or that act of yours to be 
law. But in this place I decline this ſort of reply, though 
I will never ceaſe to expoſe; the» abſurdity of it, and only an- 
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er, that England being the king's reſidence, and Ame- 
rica not fo, makes quite another caſe. The king's nega- 
tive here is ten times more dangerous than it can be 
in England, for there he will ſcarcely refuſe his conſent to a 
bill for putting England into as ſtrong a ſtate of defence as 
g poſlible, and in America he would never ſuffer ſuch a bill to 


America is only a ſecondary obje& in the ſyſtem of Britiſh 
politics, England conſults the good of this country, no far- 
ther than it anſwers her own purpoſe. Wherefore her own 
intereſt leads her to ſuppreſs the growth of ours in every 
caſe which doth not promote her advantage, or in the leaſt in- 
terfere with it. A pretty {tate we ſhould ſoon be in under ſuch 
a ſecond-hand government, conſidering what has happened! 
Men do not change from enemies to friends by the alteration 
of a name ; and in order to ſhew that reconciliation now is 
a dangerous doctrine, I affirm, that it would be policy _ 

at this time to repeal the acts for the ſake of re inſtating 
tbe government of the provinces z in order, | 


v-condly, That as even the beſt terms which we can ex- 
pect to obtain, can amount to no more than a temporar 
expedient, or a kind of government by guardianſhip, whic 
can Jalt no longer than 'till rhe colonies come of age, ſo the 
general ſtate and face of things in the interim, will be un- 
ſettled and unpromiſing. Emigrants of property will not 
chooſe to come to a country whoſe form of government 
hangs but by a thread, and who is every day tottering on the 
brink of commotion and diſturbance; and numbers of the 


preſent inhabitants would lay hold of the interval, to diſ- 


pole of their effects, and quit the continent. 
But the moſt powerful of all arguments, is, that nothing ; 
but independance, i. e. a continental form of government, 
can keep the peace of the continent, and preſerve it inviolate 
from civil wars, I dread the event of a reconciliation with 
Britain now, as it is more than probable, that it will be 
followed by a revolt ſomewhere | or other, the conſequences 
of which may be far more fatal than all the malice of 


Britain. 
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Thouſands are already ruined by Britiſh barbarity z (thous. | 


va 


ſands more will probably ſuſter the fame fate). "Thoſe men 


have other feelings, than us ho have nothing ſuffered, All“ 
they now polleſs is liberty, what they before enjoyed is fas } 
criticed to its ſervice, and having nothing more to loſe, they 
diſdain ſubmiſſion, Befidesz, the general remper of the co- | 
lonies, towards a Britiſh government, will be like that of a | 

outh, who is nearly out of his time; they will care very | 
little about her. And a government which cannot preſerve | 
the peace, is no government ar all, and in that caſe we pay 0 
our money for nothing; and pray what is it that Britain 
can do, whoſe power will be wholly on paper, ſhould a civil 
tumult break out the very day after reconciliation ? I 
have heard ſome men ſay, many of whom I believe ſpoke 
without thinking, that they dreaded an independance, fear. | 
ing it would produce civil wars, It is but ſeldom that our 
firſt thoughts are truly correct, and that is the caſe here; 
for there are ten times more to dread from a patched up con- 
nection, than from independance, I make the ſufferers caſe | 
my own, and I proteſt, that were I driven from houſe and 
home, my property deſtroyed, and my circumſtances ruined, | 
that as man, ſenſible of injuries, I could never reliſh the | 
doctrine of reconciliation, or conſider myſelf bound theres» | 


by. 


another. 


Where there are no diſtinctions, there can be no ſupe- 
rlority, perfect equality affords no temptation. The re- 


* 
q 
V 


he colonies have manifeſted ſuch a ſpirit of good order 
and obedience to continental government, as is fufficient to 
make every reaſonable perſon eaſy and happy on that head. 

No man can aſſign the leaſt pretence for his fears, on any o- 
ther grounds than ſuch as are truly childiſh and ridiculous, | 
viz. that one colony will be ſtriving for ſuperiority over 


publics of Europe are all (and we may ſay always) in peace. | 


Holland and Swifferland are without wars, foreign or do- 
meſtic; monarchial governments, it is true, are never long 


at reſt ; the crown itſelf is a temptation to enterpriſing ruf- 
Nane at Home; and that degree of pride and inſolence ever 


attendant on regal authority ſwells into a rupture with fo- 


reign powers, in inſtances where a republican government, 


by being formed on more natural principles, would negociate 
_ the miſtake. | „„ 1 


1 
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ſident by the following method. When the delegates are 
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If chere is any true cauſe of fear reſpecting independance, 
it is becauſe no plan is yet laid down, Men do not fee their 
Way out. — Wherelore, as an opening into that buſineſs, I 
otter the following hints; at the ſame time modeſtly affirm- 
ing, that I have no other opinion of them myſelf, than that 


they may be the means of giving rife ro ſomerhing better. — 


Could the ſtraggling thouglits of individuals be collected, 
they would frequently form materials for wile and able men 
to improve into uſeful matter. 


LET the afſemblies be aol with a preſident only.— 
The repreſentation more equal. Their buſineſs wholly do- 
meſtic, and ſubject to the authority of a Continental Con- 


greſs. 


Let each colony be divided into ſix, . or ten conve- 
nient diſtricts, each diſtrict to ſend a proper number of dele- 
gates to congreſs, ſo that each colony ſend at leait thirty. 
The whole number in congreſs, will be at leaſt 390, Each 
congreſs to lit | And to chooſe a pre- 


1 


met, let a colony be taken from the whole thirteen colonies 


by lot, after which, let the whole congreſs chooſe 


(by ballot) a preſiden: from out of the delegates of hat pro- 
vince. In the next congreſs, let a colony be taken by lot 
from twelve only, omitting that colony from which the pre- 


= fident was taken in the former congreſs, and fo Prong 
on ' till the whole thirteen {ſhall have had their proper rora- 
tion. And in order that nothing may paſs into a law but 


what is ſatisfactorily juſt, not leſs than three fifths of the 

congreſs to be called a majority. He that will promote diſ- 

cord under, a government fo equally formed as this, would 

have joined Lucifer in his revolt. 

But as there is a peculiar delicacy, from whom, or in what 

manner this buſineſs muſt fivit ariſe, and as it ſcems moſt a- 
reeable and conſiſtent, that it ſhould come from ſome inter- 


. mediate body between the governed and the governors, that is, 
between the congreſs and the people, let a continental con- 


ference be held in the following manner, and for the follaws 


ing purpoſe. 
A committee of twentysſix members of congreſs, viz. two 


for each colony. Two members from cach houſe of aſſem- 
bly, or provincial convention; and five repreſentatives of 
- the people at _ to be choſen in the capital city or town 


of 
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of each province, for and in hehalf of the whole province, by 1 
as many qualificd voters as ſhall think proper to attend from 
all parts of the province for that purpole; or, if more conve- 
nient the repreſentatives may be choſen in two or three of 
the molt populous parts thereof. In this conference, thus | 
aſſembied, will be united, the two grand principles of buſi- 
neſs, tnoedze and power. The members of congreſs, aflem- Þ 
blies, or conventions, by having had experience in national 
concerns, will be able and uſeful councellers, and the whole, 
being impowered by the people, will have a truly legal au- 1 
thority. | 1 
The conferring embers being met, let n buſineſs be to 
frame a ConTINENTAL Chakren, or charter of the Uni- 
ted Colonies: (anſwering to what is called the Magna Charta 
of England) fixing the number and manner of chooſing mem- 
bers of cong grefs, members of alembly, with their date of fit- | 
ting, and dr awing the line of buſineſs and juriſdiction between 
them: (Always re nembering, that our ſtrength is continental, | 
not provincial :) Securing freedom and property to all men, ö 
and above all things, the free exerciſe of religion, according 
to the dictates of conſcience : : With ſuch other matter as is ne- 
rr for a charter to contain. Immediately after which, 
the ſal d conference to diſſolve, and the bodies which ſhall | 
be chofen conformable to the ſaid charter, to be the legiſla- 
tors and governors of this continent for the time being: Whoſe 1 
peace and happineſs may God preſerve, Amen. 
Should any body of men be hereafter delegated for this or 
ſome ſimilar purpoſe, I offer them the following extracts from 
the wiſe obſerver on governments. Dragonetti. The ſci- 
** ence” ſays he © of rhe politician conſiſts in fixing the true | 
e point of happineſs and freedom. Thoſe men would deſerve |} 
the gratitude of ages, who ſhould diſcover a mode of go- 
e yernment that contained the greateſt ſum of individual hap- 
9 | pincls, with the leaſt national expence. » ' 75 
88 Dragonetti on virtue and rewards.” 
But bee, ſay ſome, is the king of America ? J'Il tell you, 
friend, he reig ns above, and doth not make havoc of man- 
kind 1 Vet that we may 
not appear to be defedtive even in earthly honours, let a day 
be ſolemnly ſet apart for procluiming the charter; let it be 4 
brought forth placed on the divine law, the word of God; MW « 
let a crown be placed thereon, by which the world may know Ml 


I as lt... ati. 
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W ought to be no other. 
ariſe, let the crown, at the concluſion of the ceremony, be 


Fo ranny. 


ed them to _— and 1 ia the 
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that ſo far was approve of monarchy, that in America THE 
LAW Is KING, For as in abſolute governments the king is 
law, ſo in free countries the law og to be king; and chere 
But leſt any ill uſe ſhould afterwards 


demoliſhed, and ſcattered among the people whoſe right it is. 

A government of our own is our natural right: And when 
a man ſerioully reflects on the precariouſneſs of human affairs, 
he will become convinced, that it is infinitely wiſer and ſafer, 


to form a conſtitution of our own in a cool deliberated man- 
W ner, while we have it in our power, than to truſt ſuch an 


intereſting event to time and chance, if we omit it now, ſome 
Maſſanello may hereafter ariſe, who laying hold of popular 
diſquietudes, may colle& rogether the deſperate and the dif- 
contented, and by aſſuming ro themſelves the powers of . 
ment, may ſweep away the liberties of the continent like a de- 

luge. Sould the government of America return again into the 
hands of Britain the tottering ſituation of things will be a temp- 
tation for ſome deſperate adventurer to try his fortune: and 
in ſuch a caſe; whnt relief can Britain give? Ere fne ſhould 
hear the news, the fatal buſineſs might b "be done and our- 
ſelves ſuffering like the wretched Britons under the oppretion 
of the conqueror. Ye that oppoſe independence now, ye 
know not what ye do; Je are opening a door to eternal ty- 


There are thouſands and tens of thoufands, v O 


would think it glorious to expel from the continent that bar- 


barous and helliſh power, which hath ſtirred vp the Indians 
and Negroes to deſtroy us; the cruelty bath a double guilt, it 
is dealing brutally by us, and treacherouſiy by them. 

To talk of friendſhip with thoſe in whom our reaſon for- 


bids us to have faith, and our affections wounded through a 


thouſand pores, inſtruct us to deteſt, is madneis aud folly. 
Every day wears out the little remains of kindred between us 
and them, and can there be any reaſon to hope, that as the: 


A 


Thomas Anello otherwiſe Maſſenello, a fiſnerman of N.. ples, who 
after ſpiriting up his countrymen in the public market-Dlace, agalnſt the 
oppreſſion of the Spaniards, whom the place was then © bie 8. brompt- 
ſpace of a day became king. | 


Telationſhip 
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relationſhip expires, the affection Will increaſe, or that we | 
ſha!! agree better, when we have ten times more and greater | 


concerns to quarrel over than ever! 


Le that tell us of harmony and reconciliation, can ye re- | 
ſtore to us the time that 1s paſt? Can ye give to proſtitution ; 
1ts former innocence? Neither can ye reconcile Britain and A- g 
merica. The laſt cord is now broken, the people of England | 
are preſenting addreſſes againſt us. Theſe are injuries which 
nature cannot forgive ſhe would ceaſe to be nature if ſhe | 


did. As well can the lover forgive the raviſher of his miſtreſs, 
as the continent forgive the murders of Britain. The Almighty 
hath implanted in us theſe unextinguiſhable feelings for good 
and wiſe purpoſes. They are the guardians of his image in 
our hearts. They diſtinguiſh us from the herd of common 
animals. The ſocial compact would diſſolve, and juſtice be ex- 
Lirpated the earth, or have only a caſual exiſtence were we 
callous to the touches of affe&ion. The robber and the mur- 
derer, would often eſcape unpuniſhed, did not the injuries 
which our temper ſuſtain, provoke us into juſtice. 
O ye that love mankind ; ye that dare oppoſe, not only 
the tyranny, ſtand forth; every ſpot of the old 


world is overrun with oppreſſion. Freedom hath been hunt- 


ed round the globe. Aſia and Africa, have long expelled her 


given her warning to depart. O] receive the fugitive, and pre- 
pare in time an aſylum for mankind. 


Of the preſent ABILITY ; of AMERICA, with ſome | 


| Miſcellaneous REFLECTION I 


8 never met with a man, either in E ngland or America, 


who hath not confeſſed his opinion, chat a ſeparation be- 


Tween the countries, would take place one time or other, And 

there is no inſtance, in which we have ſhewn leſs judgme nt, 
than in endeavouring to deſcribe, what we call the ripeneſs or 
firneſs of the continent for independance. 

As all men allow the meaſure and vary only, in their opi- 
nion of the time, let us, in order to remove miſtakes, take a 
general ſurvey of things, and endeavour, if poſſible, to find 
out the very time, But we need not 80 far, the inquiry 

ceaſes 
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Europe regards her like a ſtranger, and England hath | 
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F ceaſes at once for, the . time hath found us, The gene- 
Wral concurrence, the glorious union of all things prove the 
fact. 

! It-is not in bers, but in unity; chat our great ſtrength 
lies; yet our preſent numbers are ſufficient to repel the 
force of all the world. The continent hath, at this time, 
the largeſt body of armed and diſciplined men of any power 
Wunder Heaven; and is juſt arrived at that pitch of ſtrength, 
Win which no ſingle colony is able to ſupport itfelf, and the 


whole, when united, can accompliſh the matter, and either 
ty more, or, leſs than this, might be fatal in its elfe ns Our 
od land force is already ſaflicie ent, and as to naval affairs, We 
m cannot be inſenſible, that Britain would never ſuffer an Ame- 
on rican man of war to be built, while the continènt remained 
X- Win her hands. Wherefore, we ſhould be no forwarder an 
hundred ycars hence in that branch, than we are now; but, 


the truth is, we ſhould be jeſs fo, becauſe the timber 
of rhe country is every diy diminiſhing, and that, which 
will remain at lait, will be far olf and difficult to Pro- 


„cure. 

d Were the content onde with inhabitanrs, her, ſufer- 
t- ings under the preſent circumſtances would be intolerable. 
= The more: ſea-port towns we had, the more ſnould we hate 
th Wboth to defend and loſe: Our preſent numbers we ſo 


W happily proportioned to our wants, that no man need be idle. 
The diminution of trade afords an army, and the neeeſſities of 
an army create a new trade. 
e Debts we have none; and „ we may contract on 
WT this account will ſerve as a glorous memento of our virtue. 
Can we bur leate poſterity with a ſettled form of government, 
an independent conſtitution of its own. the purchaſe at an 
| price will be cheap. Bnt to expend millions for the ſake of 
y perting a few vile acts repealed, and routing the preſeht mi- 
: niſtry only, is unworthy the charge, and is uſing poſterity 
d with the utmoſt cruelty ; hecatiſe it is leaving them the great 
> work to do, and a debt upon their backs, from which they de- 
r rive no advantage. Such a thought is unworthy a man of 
honour, and is the true characteriſtic of a narrow heart and a 
i- WU pedling politician. 
2 The debt we may contract doth not deferve our regard, if 
> the wore be but accompliſted, No nation ought to be with- 
＋ FIG out 
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out debt. A wationa! debt is a national bond; and when 
it bears no intercit, is in no caſe a grievance, Britain is op- 


preſſed with a debt. of upwards of one hundred and fifty 
millions ſterling, for which ſhe pays upwards of four millions 
intereſt. As a compenlation for her debt, ſhe has a large 


navy; America is without a debt, and without a navy; 


yet for the twentieth part of the Engliſh national debt, a 
could have a navy as large again. The navy of England ; 


is not worth, at this time, more than three miilions and anf 


half ſterling. 


The firſt and ſecond editions of this pamphlet were publiſh: (4 


ed without the following calculations, which are now given as 


a proof that the above eſtimation of the navy is a juſt one. See 


Entic's Naval Hiſcory, Intro page 56. 


The charge of building a ſhip of each rate, nd furniſhing her 


with maſts, yards, fails, and rigging, together with a propor- 


tion of eight months boarſwain's and carpenter's ſea - ſtores, 


as calculated by Mr Burchett, ſecretary to the * 


| . 
For a ſhip of 100 guns RE Eh 75 
90 - "is 29,886 
99 1 
_ — 17,705 
60 - - - - 14,197 
JJ 
JJ 7,855 
30 1 My 1 = 5784 6 
W N 


And from hence it is eaſy to ſum up the value, or colt ra- 
ther, of the whole Britiſh navy; which in the year 17 875 


when it was at its greateſt glory, e n of the N 
ſhips and guns: 


and c A, ain * HA | hte, * fanny * pap if po 
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Ships. Guns. Coſt of one. Coſt of all. 
hen 6 — 100 — 35.553]. — 223, 318/. 
op- 12 — 90 — 29,889 — 358,032 
fifty 12. — 80 — 23,638 —ͤ 
ions 43 ; = = 17-705 — 704 
Irgel 35 — . ==. 14,197 "—_— 496, 895 
Vi 40 — 50 — 10,606 — 424,240 
ebt,| 45 — 40 E 538 — 340,110 
andi 58 20 3,710 — 251,180 
an 85 Soon! 3 . 
and fireſhips, one C 2, 00 170,000 
liſh⸗ with another. | I —— 
L as | | Coſt 3,266,786 
See Remains for guns — 2337214 
: 3,500,000 
her | | 
or- No country on the globe 1 is fo happily ſituated, or ſo in- 


ternally capable of raiſing a fleet as America. Tar, timber, 
iron, and cordage, are her natural produce. We need go 
abroad for nothing. Whereas the Dutch; who make large 
profits by hiring out their ſhips of war to the Spaniards and 
Portugueſe, are *obli. ed ro import molt of their materials they 
uſe. We ought to view the building the fleet as an article of 
commerce, it being the natura manufactoy of this country. 
It is the beſt monty we can, lay out. A navy, when fi- 
niſhed, is worth more than it coſt; and is that nice point of 
national policy, in which commerce and protection are uni- 
ted. Let us build; if we want them not, we can ſell; and 
by that means replace ONE paper CYrFency - with ready gold 
and ſilver. 

1 point of manning a cet, people in general run into 
great errors; it is not PnecefſD] ary that one fourth part tho 
be ſailors. The Terribl= privareer. Captain Neath, ſtood the 
hotteſt engagement of any ſhip lat, war, yet had not twenty 
ſailors on board, though her compliment of men was up- 
wards of two hundred. A few able and ſacia! ſailors will 
ſoon inſtrut a ſufficient number of active landinen in the 
common work of a ſhip. Wherefore, we never can be more 
capable to begin on maritime matters than now while our 


Wade bs e our fiſheries blocked up, and our _ 
an 
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and ſhipwrights out of employ. Men of war of ſeventy and 
eighty guns were built foriy years ago in New-England, 


and why nat the fame now? Ship-building is America's 
reateſt pride, and in which ſhe will in time excel the whole 
world. The great empires of the eaſt are motfly inland, 


and conſequently excluded from the poſſibility of rivelling 


her. Africa is in a ſtate of barbariſm; and no power in 


Europe hath either ſuch an extent of coaſt, or ſuch an 
internal ſupply of materials. Where nature hath given the 


one, ſhe has withheld the other; to America only hath ſhe 
been liberal to both. The vaſt empire of Ruſſia is almoſt 
ſhut out from the ſea: Wherefore, her boundleſs foreſts, 
her tar, iron, and cordage, are only articles of com- 
. | | | 

In point of ſafety, ought we to be without a fleet ? We 


are not the little people now, which we were ſixty years ago; 


at that time we might have truſted our property in the ſtreets, 
or fields rather; and ſlept ſecurely without Jocks or bolts to 
our doors or windows. The caſe now is altered, and our 
methods of defence ought to improve with our increaſe of 
_— A common pirate, twelve months ago, might 


here come up the Delaware, and laid the city of Philadel- 
Pliia under inſtant contribution, for what ſome he pleaſed; 
and the ſame might have happened to other places. Nay, 


any daring fellow, in a brig of fourteen or ſixteen guns 


might have robbed the whole continent, and carried off 


half a million of money, Theſe are circumſtances which de- 


mand our attention, and point out the neceſſity of naval pro- 

Some, perhaps, will ſay, that after we have made it up with 
Britain ſhe will protect us, Can we be ſo unwiſe as to mean 
that ſhe ſhall keep a, navy in our harbour for that purpoſe ? 


Common ſenſe: will tell us, that the power which hath en- 


deavoured to ſubdue us, is of all others the moſt improper 
to defend us. Conqueſt may be effected under the pretence 
of friendſhip ; and ourſelves, after a long and brave re- 
ſiſtance, be at laſt cheated into flavery. And if her 


ſhips are not to be admitted into our harbours, I would 
.aſk, how is ſhe ta protect us? A navy, three or four 


thouſand miles off, can be of little uſe ; and on ſudden emer. 
gegeles, none at all. Wherefore, if we muſt hereafter pro- 
2 r wg "4 OY dect 
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rect ourſelves, why not do it for another? Why do it for 


another. 
The Engliſh liſt of ſhips of war, is long and formidable, 


put not a tenth Part of them are at any one time fit for ſer- 


vice, numbers of them not in being ; yet their names are 
prompouſly continued in the lift, if only a plank be left of the 


ſhip ; And not a fifth part of ſuch as are fit for ſervice, can 
be ſpared on any one ſtation at one time. The Eaſt and Weſt 


Indies, Mediterranean, Africa, and other parts over which 


Britain extends her claim, make large demands upon her 
navy. From a mixture of prejudice and inattention, We have 
contracted a falſe notion reſpecting the navy of England, and 


have talked as ii we. thanld have the whole of it to encounter 
at once, and for that reaſon, ſuppoſed, that we mult have 
one as large; which not being inſtantly practicable, have 
been made uſe of by a ſet of diſguiſed tories to diſcourage our 


beginn ing thereon. Nothing can be farther from truth than 


this; for if America had only a twentieth part of the naval 
force of Britain, ſhc would be by far an oyermatch for her; 


* 


becauſe, as we neither have, nor claim and foreign dominion, 


our wliole force will be employed on our own coaſt, where 


we ſhould, in the long run, have two to one the advantage of 
thoſe who had three or four thouſand miles to ſail over, be- 


fore chey could attack us, and the ſame diſtance to return in 


order to refit and recrnit. And although Britain, by her 


fleet, hath a check over our trade to Europe, we have as 


large a one over her trade to the Weſt Indies, which, by 


laying in the neighbourhood of the continent, is entirely at 
its mercy. * 5 = | 

Some method might be fallen on to keep up a naval force 
in, time of peace, if we ſhouid not judge it neceſſary to ſup- 
port a conſtant navy, If premiums were to be given to mer- 
chants, ro build and employ in their ſervice, {hips mounted 
with twenty, thirty, forty, or fifty guns (the premiums to be 
in proportion to the loſs of bulk to the merchants) fifty or 


ſixty of thoſe of thoſe ſhips, with a few guardſhips on conſtant 
duty, would keep up a ſufficient navy, and that without bur- 


dening ourſelves with the evil fo loudly complained of in Eng- 
land, of ſuffering their flecr, in time of peace to he rotting 
in the docks, To unite the finews of commerce and de- 
tence. is ſpund policy; for when our ſtrength and our 


riches 
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xiches play into each other's hands, we need fcar no exter- 


nal enemy. 
In almoſt every article of defence we abound. Hemp flou- 


. even to raukaefs, fo chat we need not want cordage.e 


Our iron is ſuperior 10 that ot other countries, Our ſinall 


arms equal -to any in the world, Cannon we can caft at 
pleaſure. Saltperre and gunpowder we are every day pro- 
ducing. Our knowledge is hourly improving. Refolution 
is our inherent character, and courage bath never yet forſaken 


us. Wherefore, wh s ic that we want f, Why ts it that we 
heſitate? From Britain we exp ><& nothing but ruin. If ſne 


is once admitted to the Sovernment of America again, 
this continent will not be worth living in. jealoufies will 
be always ariting; inſurrections will be conſtantly happening; 

and who will go forth to quell them? Who wil venture. 
Bis life to reduce his own countrymen to a, foreign obe- 
dience? The difference between P-aaf; Ja and Con- 


necticut, reſpecting fome unlocated hands ſhews- the inſig- 


nificance of a Britith vovernnent, an! fuily proves, that 
nothing but Continenta. author 11, can W Continental 


matters. : 


Another reaſon why the preſcnr time is preferable to all 


| others, is, that the fewer our numbers are, the more land 
there is yet unoccupied, which inilead of being laviſhed by 
the king on his worthleſs dependants, may be hereafter ap- 


plied, not only to the diſcharge of the preſent debt, but to 
the conſtant ſupport of government. No 9000 under Hear 
ven hath ſuch an advantage as this. | 
Ihe infant ſtate of the colonies, as it is called, ſo fs 
from being againſt, is an argument in favour of indepen- 
dance. We are ſufficiently numerous, and were we more 
ſo, we might be leſs united. It is a matter worthy of ohſer- . 
vation, that the more a country is peopled, the ſmaller their 
armies are. In military numbers, the ancients far exceeded 
the moderns: and the reaſon is evident, for trade being the 
conſequence, of population, men become too much hed 
thereby to attend to any thing elſe. Commerce diminiſhes 
the ſpirit both of patriotiſm and military defence. And hiſ- 
tory ſufficiently informs us, that the braveſt archievements 
were always. accompliſhed in the non-age of a nation. 
With the increaſe of commerce, England hath loſt its ſpirit. 


The city of London, notwithſtanding its numbers, ſubmits 
to 
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to continued inſults with the patience of a coward. The 


, more men have to loſe, the leſs willing are they to venture. 

" The rich are in general ſlaves to fear, and ſubmit to ycourtl 

li power with the trembling duplicity of a ſpaniel. 1 
t Youth is the ſeed time of good habits, as well in nations 


as in individuals. It might be difficult, if not impoſlible, 


7 


1 to form the continent into one government half a century 
y hence. The vait variety of inſtereſts, occaſioned by an in- 
: creaſe of trade and population, would create con fuſon. Co- 
4 lony would be againit colony. Each being able might ſebrn 
5 each other's aſſiſtance: and while the proud and fooliſh glo- 
A ried in their little diſtinctions, the wife world lar ment, thar 
b the union had not been formed before. Wherefore, the pre- 
I ſent time is the true time for eſtabliſhing it. The 1 intimacy 
i | "hich i is contracted in infancy, and the friendſhip which is 
formed in misfortune, are of all others the moſt laſting and 
a -unalterable. Our preſent union is Harked with both theſe 
. characters: we are young, and we have been diſtreſſed; but 
Tr «our concord hath withitood our troubles, and fixes a memor- 
able æra for poſterity to glory in. 
The preſent time likewiſe is that peculiar time, whielh 
| *never Happens to a nation but one, viz. the time of forming 


E itſelf into a government. Moit nations have let flip the op- 
portunity, and by that means have been compelled to receive 
ö laws from their conquerors, inſtèad of making laws for them- 
| ſelves. Firſt, Mey had a king, then a form of government, 
whereas, the articles or charter of government, ſhould be 
formed firſt, and men delegated to execute them afterwards: 
but from the errors of otber nations, Jet us learn wiſdom, and 
5 lay hold of the preſent opportunity Zo begin government at 
Ihe right end. - © 
When William the Conqueror ſubdued England, he gave 
them law at the point of the ſword; and until we conſent, 
that the ſeat of government, in Ameri ica, be erally and au- 
thoritatively occupied, we ſhall be in danger of having it 
filled by fome fortunate ruffian. who may treat us in the {ame 
manger, and then, where will be our freedom? where our 
property? | 
As to religion, L hold it to be the indifpenfible duty bf all 
overnment, to protect all conſcientious profchors chergof, 


and know of no other buſinch; WI. uch gorernment hath to 
{ Fe 
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do therewith. Let a man throw aſide that narrowneſs of ſouls 
that ſelfiſhneſs of principle, which the niggards of all profet- 
ſions are ſo unwilling to part with, and he will be at once de- 
livered of his fears on that head. Suſpicion is the corupa-tion | 


of mean fouls, aud the bane of all good ſociety. For myſelf, 
1 fully and conſcientoufly believe, that it is the will of the Al- 


mighty, that there ſhould be a diverſity of religious opinio ns 


among us : it affords a larger field for our chriſtian kindneſs. 


Were we all of one way of thinking, our religious diſpoſitions 
would want matter for probation ; and on this libera] principle, 


T look on the various denominations among us, ro be like 
children of the ſame family, diltering. only, in what is called, 
their chriſtian names. 


In page twenty-five, I threw out a few thoughts c on the pro- 
priety of a continental charter, (for I only preſume to offer 


hints, not plans) and in this place, I take the liberty of re- 


mentioning the ſubject, by obſerving, that a charter is to be 
underſtood as a bond of ſolemn obligation, which the whole 
enters into, to ſupport the right of every ſeparate part, whether 
of religion, perſonal freedom, or property. A firm bargain, 
and a right reckoning make long friends. 

In a former page I likewiſe mentioned the neceſlity of a 


eve and equal repreſentation ; and there is no political mat- 
ter which more deſerves our attention. A ſmall number of 


electors, or a ſmall number of repreſentatives, are equally | 
dangerous. But if the number of the repreſentatives be not 


only ſmall, but unequal, the danger is increaſed. As an in- 


ſtance of this,” I mention the following; when the affociators 
petition was before the houſe of aſſembly of Pennſylvania ; 
twenty-eight members only were preſent, all the Bucks 
county nembers, being eight, voted againſt it, and. had ſeven 
of the Cheſter members done the ſame, thi; whole province 
had been governed by two countries only, and this danger 
it is always expoſed to. The unwarrantable ſtretch like- 
wiſe, which that houſe made in their laſt. ſirting, to gain an 
undue authority over the delegates of that province, ought 


to warn the people at large, how they truſt power out "of 


their own hands. A ſet of inſtructions for the delegates 
were put together, which in point of ſenſe and hulineſs 
would have diſhonoured a ſchool-boy, and after being ap- 


proved 14 a few, a wary feos. without doors, were carried 
| into 
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into the bu and there paſſed in behalf of the whole colony; 
whereas, did the whole colony know, with what ill will that 
houſe hath entered on ſome neceſſary public meaſures, they 
would not heſitate a moment to think them unworthy of ſuch 
a truſt, | 
Immediate neceſſity noni many things convenient, which 
if continued, would grow into oppreſſions. Expedience and 
right are different things. When the calamities of Ame- 
rica required a conſultation, there was no method ſo ready, 
or at that time ſo proper, as to appoint perſons from the ſe- 
veral houſes of aſſembly for that purpoſe ; and the wiſdom 
with which they haye procceded haih preferved this conti- 
nent from ruin. But as it is more than probable that we 
ſhall never be without a ConcREss, every well-wiſher to 
good order, muſt own, that the mode for chooſing members 


of that body, deſerves conſideration, And I put it as a 


queſtion to thoſe who make a ſtudy of mankind, whether re- 


preſentation and election is not too great à power for one and 
the ſame body of men to poſſeſs? When we are planning for 


poſterity, we e ought. to remember, that virtue is not heredi- 


It is from qur enemies that we 4 gain excellent max- 


ims, and are frequently ſurprized anto reaſon by their mi- 


ſtakes. Mr. Cornwall, (one of the lords of the treaſury) 
treated the petition of the New-York affembly with con- 
tempt, becauſe at houſe, he ſaid, confifted but of twenty - 
ſix members, which trifling number, he argued, could not 
with decency, be put for the whole. We thank him for lis 
involuntary honeſty +. | 

To conclude, however ſtrange it may appear to ſome, 


ö or howeyer unwilling they may be to think ſo, matters not, 
but many ſtrong and ſtriking reaſons may be given. to ſhew, 
that nothing can ſettle our affairs ſo expeditiouſly as an open 
and determined declaration for independance. Some of v hich 
e 


Virſe, It is the cons of nations, when any two are at 


war, for ſome other powers, not engaged in the quarrel, to 
ep m as mediators, and bring about the: preliminazie of a 


es * 


4 Thoſe who would fully underſland of what ne ve a -. 


large and equal 1epreſentatio 1 1s to a flate, 1;ou'd read Phrgh' s POlitica} 
Diſquiſitions. | | - 
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peace; but while America calls herſelf the ſubject of Great 
Britain, no power, however well diſpoſed ſhe may be, can 
offer her mediation. Wherefore, in our preſent ſtate, we 
may quarrel on tor ever. 

Secondly, It is unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that France or 


Spain will give us any kind of aſſiſtance, if we mean only to 


make uſe of that aſſiſtance for the purpoſe of repairing the 
breach, and ſtrengthening the connection between Britain 
and America ; becauſe, thoſe powers would be ſufferers by 
the conſequences. 

Third, While we profeſs ourſelves the ſubjects of Britain, 
we ruſt, in the eye of foreign nations, be conſidered as re- 
bels. The precedent is ſome what dangerous to heir peace, 
for men to be in arms under the name of ſubjects; we, on the 
ſpot, can ſolve the paradox: but, to unite reſiſtance and ſub- 
jection, requires an idea much too refined for common under. 
ſtanding. 

Fourthly, Were a manifeſto to be publiſhed, and dif. 
patched to foreign courts, ſetting forth the miſeries we have 


endured, and the peaceable methods we have ineffeQually 


uſed for redreſs; declaring, at the ſame time, that not 


being able, any longer, to live happily or ſafely under the 


cruel diſpoſition of the Britiſh court, we had been driven to 
the neceſſity of breaking off all connection with her; ar the 
ſame time, aſſuring all ſuch courts of our peaceable diſpo- 


ſition towards them, and of our defire of entering into trade 


with them: Such a memorial would produce more good et- 
fects to this continent, than if a ſhip were Treighted with pe 


| titions to Britain. 


Under our preſent denomination of Britiſh ſubjects, we can 
neither be received nor heard abroad: The cuſtom of all 
courts is againſt us, and will be ſo, until, by an independance, 


we take rank with other nations. 


Theſe proceedings may at firſt appear ſtrange and difficult; 
bur, like all other ſteps which we have already paſſed over, 
will, in a little time, become familiar and agreeable ; and, 
antil an independance is declared, the continent will feel 
itſelf like a man who continues putting off ſome unpleaſant bu- 
ſineſs, from day to day, yet knows it muſt be done, hates to ſet 
about it, wiſhes it over, and is continually haunted with the 
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INCE the publication of the firſt edition of this pamph- 
| let, or rather, on the ſame day on which it came out, 
made its appearance in this city. Had 
the e foirk of prophecy directed the birth of this production, it 
could not have brought it forth at a more ſeafonable junc- 
ture, or 2 more neceſſary time. The bloody-mindedneſs of 
the one, ſhew the neceſſity of purſuing the doctrine of the 
other. Men read by way of revenge. And, nb 
ſtead of terrifying prepared a way for the manly rig; of 
Independance. | 
Ceremony, and even Glen from whatever motive they 
may ariſe, have a hurtful tendency, when they give the leaſt 
degree bf countenance to baſe and wicked performances; 
wherefore, if this maxim be admitted, it naturally follows, 


deſerved, and ſtill deſerves, a general execration both by the 


Congreſs and the people. Yer, as the domeſtic tranquility 
of a nation, depends greatly, on the chte of what may pro- 
perly be called national manners, it is often better, tO 
paſs ſome things over in ſilent difdain, than to make uie of 
ſuch new methods of diſlike, as might introduce the leaſt in- 
novation, on that guardian of aur peace and ſafety. And, 
perhaps, it is _ owing to this prudent delicacy, char 

hath not, before now, ſuffered a public 
execution. The „if it may be called one, is nothing 
better than a wilful audacious libel againſt the truth, the 
common good, and the exiſtence of mankind, and is a fol- 
mal and pompous method of offering up human facriſices to 
the pride of tyrants. But this general maſſacre of mankind, 
is one of the privileges, and the certain conſequence of . 
for as nature knows them not, they know not her, and although 
they are beings of our own creating, they know not vs, and 
are became the gods of their creators. The hath one 
good quality, which is, that it is not calculated to deceive, 
neither can we, even if we would, be deceived by it. Bru- 
taliry and tyranny appear on the face of it. It leaves us at 


no loſs ; and every line convinces, even in the moment of 
reading 
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do any thing.” This is toryiſm with a witneſs! 


native country uncontaminated b: 


from Bri tain, 
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reading, that he, who 3 the woods for prey, the naked 
and untutored Indian, is leſs a ſavage than 


Sir John Dalrymple, the putative father of a whining jeſuiti- 
cal piece, fallaciouſly called.“ The Addreſs of the people of 
ENGLAND o the inhabitants of AMERICA,“ hath, perhaps, 
from a vain ſuppoſition, that the people here were to be 
frightened at the pomp and deſcription of a king, given, 
(though very un wiely on this part) the real character of the 
preſent one : * But,” ſays this writer, © if you are inclined to 
Day compliments to an adminiſtration, which we do not com- 
plain of, L (meaning the Marquis of Rockngham' s at the repeal 
of the ſtamp act) - it is very unfair in you to withold them 
from that prince, by whoſe NOD ALONE hey were permitted ta 
Here is ido- 
latry over without a maſk, And he who can calmly hear, and di- 
geſt ſuch doctrine, hath forfeited his claim to rationality—an 
apoſtate from the order of manhood ; and ought to be conſi- 
dered—as one, who hath not only oiven up the proper dignity 
of man, but ſunk himſelf beneath the rank of animals, and con- 
temptibly crawl through the world like a worm. 


It is nw the intereſt of America to provide for 
herſelf, She hath already a large and young family, whom 
it is more her duty to take care of, than to be granting away 
her property, to ſupport a power who i is become a reproach | 
to the names of men and chriſtians—Y=, whoſe office it is to 
warch over the morals af a nation, of whatſoever ſect or deno- 
mination ye are of, as well as ye, who, are more immediately 

tue guardians of the public liberty, if ye wiſh to preferve your 
European corruption, ye 
muſt in ſecret wiſh a ſeparation—But leaving the moral part to 


private reflection, I ſhall chiclly confine my farther remarks to 
the following heads. n | 


Firſt. That it is che incereſt of America to be ſeparated 
Secondly 
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Becondly. Which is the eaſieſt and moſt practicable plan, 
RECONCILIATION or INDEPENDANCE ; with ſome occaſional. 


| remarks, 


In ſupport of the firſt, I could, if I judged it proper, pro- 
duce the opinion of ſome of che ableſt and moſt experienced 
men on this continent; and whoſe ſentiments, on that head, 


are not yet publicly known. It is in reality a ſelf. evident 


poſition: For no nation in a ſtate of foreign dependance, li- 
ited j in its commerce, and cramped and fettered in its legiſ- 
lative powers, can ever arrive at any material eminence. Ame- 


rica doth not yet know what opulence is; and alt! hough the 


progreſs which ſhe hath made ſtands unparalleled in the hiſto- 


ry of other nations, it is but childhood, compared with what 


ſhe would be capable of arriving at, had ſhe, as ſhe ought to 
have, the legiflative powers in her own hands. England is, 
at this time, proudly coveting- what would do her no good, 


were ſhe to accompliſh it? and the continent heſitating on a 


matter, which will be her final ruin if neglected. It is the 
commerce and not the conqueſt of America, by which Eng- 
land is to be benefited, and that would in a great meaſure con- 
tinue, were the countries as independent of each other as 


France and Spain; becauſe in many articles, neither can go 


to a better market. But it is the independance of this country 
on Britain or any other, which is now the main and only ob- 
ject worthy of contention, aud which, like all other truths 
diſcovered by neceſſity, will appear clearer and ſtronger every 


day. 
Firſt. Becauſe it will come to that one time or other. 


Secondly. Becauſe the longer it is e the harder it | 
will be to accompliſh, 


I have frequently amuſed myſelf both in public abi private 
companies, with filently remarking, the ſpecious errors of 
thoſe who ſpeak without reflecting. And among the man 
which I have heard, the following ſeems the moſt geieral, 
viz. that had this rupture happened forty or lifty years hence; 
inſtead of noꝛo the continent would have been more able to 
have ſhaken off the dependance, To which I reply, that 
gur military ability, at this time, ariſes from rhe experience 
gained in the laſt war, and which in forty or fifty years time, 


would have been orally extinet. The coptinent, would 
not, 
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not, by that time, have had a general, or even a military 


officer left; and we, or thoſe Who may ſucceed us, would 
have been as ignorant of martial matters as the ancient Indi- 
ans: Ahd this? ingle bpolition, clofely attended to, will un- 
anſwerable prove, that the preſent time is preferable to all 
others. The argument turns thus— at the concluſion of the 
laſt war, we had es perience, but wanted numbers; and forty 
or fifty years hence, we ſhould have numbers, without expe- 
rience; whereof, the proper point of time, mult be ſome 
particular point between the two extremes, m which a 


ſutficiency of the former remains, and a proper increaſe of 


the latter is obtained: And that point of time is the preſent 
time. 

The reader will Aden this digreſſion, as it does not pro- 
perly come under the head I firſt ſet out with, and to which I 
ſhall again return by the following potiſion, viz. 

Should affairs be patched up with Britain, and ſhe to re- 
main the governing and ſovereign power of America, (which, 
as matters are naw circumſtanced, is giving up the point en, 
tirely) we ſhall deprive ourſelves of the very means of ſinking 
the debt we have or may contract. The value of the back 
lands, which ſome of the provinces are clandeſtinely deprived | 
of, by the unjuſt extenſion of the limits of Canada, valued 
only at five pounds ſterling per hundred acres, amount to up- 


_ wards of twenty-five millions, Penſylvania currency ;—and the 
quit-rents at one penny ſterling per acre, to two millions 


yearly. 

It is by the ſale of thoſe lands that the debt may be ſunk, 
without burthen to any, and the quit-rent reſerved thereon, 
will always leſſen, and in time will wholly ſupport the yearly _ 
expence of government, It matters not how long the debt is 
in paying, fo that the lands when ſold be applied to the dif. 
charge of it, and for the execution of which, ihe Congreſs for 


| the time being will be the continental rruſtees, 


I proceed now to the ſecond bead viz. Which is the eaſieſt 
and moſt practicable plan, RECONCILIATION or INDFPEN» 
DANCE ; with ſome occaſional remarks. 


He who takes nature for his guide is not eaſily beaten out 
of his argument, and on that ground, I anſwer generally 


| {at INDEPENDANCE being a SIN GLE SIMPLE | 


LINE 
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LINE, contained within ourſelves ; and reconciliation, a mat- 


ter exceedingly perplexed and complicated, and in which a tre- 
cherous capricious court is to interfere, gives the anſwer without 


The preſent ſtate of America, is truly alarming to every 


man who is capable of reflection. Without law, without 
goverment, Without any other mode of power than what 
is founded on, and granted by courteſy. Held together by 
an unexampled concurrence of ſentiment, which is  never= 
theleſs ſubject to change, and which every ſecret enemy 
is endeayouring to diſſolve. Our preſent condition is, je- 
giſlation without law; wiſdom without a plan, a conſtitu- 
tion without a name; and, what 1s ſtrangely aſtoniſhing, 
perfect independance contending for dependance. The in- 
ſtance is witheut a precedent; the caſe never exiſted before; 


and who can tell what may be the event? The property of no 


man is ſecure in the preſent unbraced ſyſtem of things. The 
mind of the multitude is left at random, and ſeeing no fxed 
object before them, the purſue ſuch as fancy or opinion 
ſtarts, Nothing is criminal; there is no ſuch thing as trea- 
ſon ; wherefore. every one thinks himſelf at liber ty to act 
as he pleaſes. The Tories dared not to have affembled of- 
fenſively, had they known, that their lives, by that act, were 
forfeited by the laws of the ſtate, A line of diſtinction ſhould 
be drawn between Engliſh ſoldiers taken in battle, and inha- 
bitants of America taken in arms. The firſt are priſoners, 
but the latter traitors. The one forfeits his liberty, the o- 
ther his head. = | 


Notwithſtanding our wifdom, there is a viſible feebleneſs 


in ſome of our proceedings, whick gives encouragement to 


diſſentions. The continental belt is too looſely buckled. 


And if ſomething is not done in time. it will be too late to do 
any thing, and we ſhall fall into a ſtate, in which neither 
reconciliation nor independance will be practicable. The 

and his worthleſs adherents are got at their old game of di- 
viding the continent, and there are not wanting among us 


Printers, who will be buſy in ſpreading ſpecious falfhoods. 


The artful and hypocrical letter, which appeared a few 
months ago in two of the New-Y orkpapers, and likewiſe in 


two others, is an evidence that there are men who want 


either judgment or honeſty, _ „ 


* 


* 
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It is eaſy getting into holes and corners, and talking of re. 
conciliation: But do ſuch men ſeriouſly conſider, how difficult 
the taſk is, and how dangerous it may prove, ſhould the con- 
tinent divide thereon. Do they take within their view, all 
the various orders of men, whole ſituation and circumſtances, 
as well as their own, are to be conſidered therein. Do they 
put themſelves in the place of the ſufferer whole all is already 
gone, and of the ſoldier who hath quitted a// for the defence 
of his country. It their ill-judged moderation be ſuited to their 
own private fituations only, regardleſs of others, the event will 
convince them, © that they are reckoning without their hoſt.”? 
Put us, fays ſome, on the footing we were on in. fixty- 
three 5: To which I anſwer, the requeſt is not now in the 
over of Britain to comply with, neither will ſhe propoſe it; 
but ifit were, and even ſhould be granted, I aſk, as a cow rs 
able queſtion. By what means is ſuch a corrupt and faithleſs 
court to be kept to its engagements? Another parliament, 
fiay, even the preſent, may hereafter repeal the obligation, 
on the pretence of its being violently obtained, or unwiſe- 
ly granted; and in that caſe, where is our redreſs; No 
going to law with nations: cannon are the barriſters of 
erowns; and the ſword, not of juſtice, - but of war, decides 
the ſuit. To be on the footing of fixty-three, it is not ſuf- 
| ficient, that the laws only be put on the ſame ſtate, but, that 
gur circumſtances, likewiſe, be put on the ſame ſtate ; our 
burnt aud deſtroyed towns repaired or built up, our private 
loſſes made good, our public debts (contracted for defence) 
Uſcharged ; otherwiſe we ſhall be millions worſe than we were 
at that enviable period. Such a requeſt, had it been compli- 
ed with a year ago, it would have Won the heart and-ſoul of 
the Continent——but it is now too late, © The Rubicon is 


paſſed.“ 


Beſides, the taking up arms merely to enforce the repeal of 
a pecuniary law, feems as unwarraniable by the divine law, | 


and as repugnant to human feelings, as the taking up arms 
to enforce obedience thereto. The object on either fide, doth 
not juſtify the means; for the lives of men are too valuable to 
be caſt away on ſuch trifles. It is the violence which is done 
and threatened to our perſons ; the deſtruction of cur pro- 
perties by an :rmed force; the irvaſion of our country by fire 
and ſword, which conſcientiouſly qualifies the uſe of arms: 
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And the inſtant, in which ſuch a mode of defence became ne- 
ceflary, all ſubjection to Britain ought to have ceaſed ; and 
the independency of America, ſhould have been conſidered, 
as dating its æra from and publiſhed by, the firſt muſket that 
was fired againſt her. This line is a line of conſiſtency; nei- 
ther drawn by caprice, nor extended by ambition ; but pro- 
duced by a chain of events, of which the colonies were nor 
the authors. 3 W 1 5 5 
I ſhall conclude theſe remarks, with the following timely 
and well intended hints: We ought to reflect, that there are 
three different ways, by which an independency can hereafter 
be effected; and that one of thoſe three, will one day or 
other, be the fate of America, viz. By the legal yoice of 
the people in Congreſs ; by a military power; or by a mob: 


* 


the multitude a body of reaſonable men; virtue, as I have 


already remarked, is not hereditary, neither is it perpetual. 


Should an independency be brought about by the firſt of 


thoſe means, we have every opportunity and every encourage- 


ment before us, to form the nobleſt pureſt conſtitution on 
the face of the earth. We have it in our power to begin the 
world over again. A fituation, ſimilar to the preſent, hath 
not happened ſince the days of Noah till now. The birth-day 
of a new world is at hand, and a race of men perhaps as nu- 
merous as all Europe contains, are to receive their portion 
of freedom from the event of a few: months, The reflexion is 


awful—and in this point of view, how trifling, how ridicu- 


lous, do the little, paltry cavellings, of a few weak or in- 
tereſted men appear, when weighed againſt the buſineſs of a 
world. 5 


Should we neglect che preſent favourable and inviting pe⸗ 


riod, and an independence be hereafter affected by any other 


means, we muſt charge the conſequence to ourſelves, or to 


thoſe rather, whoſe narrow and prejudiced ſouls, are habitu- 
ally oppoſing the meafure, without either inquiring or re- 
flecting. There are reaſons to be given in ſupport of inde- 


pendence, which men ſhould rather -privately think of, than 


be publicly told of. We ought not now to be debating whe- 


ther we ſhall be independent or not, but, anxious to accom- 


pliſh it on a firm, ſecure, and honourable baſis, and uneaſy ra- 


ther that it is not yet began upon. Every day convinces us of 


irs neceſſity. Ever the Tories (if ſuch beings yet remain a- 
=: | 3 mon 


It may not always happen that our ſoldiers are citizens, and 


ttt n 2 . 


mong us) ſhould, of all men, be the moſt ſolicitous to pro- 


mote it; for, as the appointment of committees at firſt pro- 
tected them from popular rage, ſo, a wiſe and well eſtabliſhed 
form of government, will be the only certain means of conti- 
nuing it ſecurely to them. Wherefore, if they have not virtue 


enough to be WHIOs, they ought to have prudence enough 


3 


to wiſh for independence; 


In ſhort, Independence is the only Boxp that that can tye 


and keep us together. We ſhall then ſee our object, and our 
ears {ill be legally ſhut againſt the ſchemes of an intriguing, as 
well, as a crnel enemy. We ſhall then too, be on a proper 
footing, to treat with Britain; for there is reaſon to conclude, 
that che pride of that court, will be leſs hurt by treating with 
the American ſtates for terms of peace, than with thoſe, whom 
ſhe denominates, © rebellious ſubje&s,”” for terms of accom- 
modation. It is our delaying it that encourages her to hope 
for conqueſt, and our backwardnefs tends only to prolong the 


war. As we have, without any good effect therefrom, with- 
held our trade to obtain a redreſs of our grievances, let us now _ 


try the alternative, by independantly redreſſing them ourſelves, 


and then offering to open the trade. The mercantile and rea- 


ſonable part in England, will be ſtill with us; becauſe, peace 


with trade, is preferable to war without it, And if this offer 


be not accepted, other courts may be applied to. 
On theſe grounds I reft the matter. And as no offer hath 


yet been made to refute the doctrine contained in the former 


editions of this pamphlet, it is a negative proof that either the 


doctrine cannot be refuted, or, that the party in favour of it 


are too numerous to be oppoſed. WHEREFORE, inſtead of ga- 
2ing at each other with ſuſpicious or doubtfal curioſity, let 
each of us, hold out to his neighbour the hearty hand of 


_ friendſhip, and unite in drawing a line, which, like an act of 
oblivion, fhall bury in forgetfulneſs every former diſfention. 


Let the names of Whig and Tory be extin& ; and let none o- 
ther be heard among us, than thoſe of @ good citizen, an open 
end reſolute friend, and a virtuous ſupporter of the Riots » 


MAnKinD, and of the FREE AND INDEPENDAN h 
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STATES OF AMERICA, 
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To the Repreſentatives of the Religious Society of 
the People called Quakers, or to ſo many of 
them as were concerned in publiſhing a late 


Piece, entitled, „ The Ancient TESTIMo- 


«5 N and PRINCIPLES of the People called 


* Quakxess renewed, with Reſpe& to the 
0 


La) 


* other parts of AMERICA, addreſſed to the 
* PEOPLE IN GENERAL,” 


„ 


IHE Writer of this, is one of thoſe few, who never diſ- 
| Honours religion either by ridiculing, or cavelling at any 
denomination whatſoever. To God, and not to man, are all 


men accountable on the ſcore of religion. Wherefore, this 


epiſtle is not ſo properly addreſſed to you as a religious, but as 
a political body, dabbling in matters, which the profeſſed quie: 
tude of your principles inſtruct you not to meddle with. 
As you have, without a proper authority for ſo doing, put 
yourſelves in the place of the whole body of the Quakers, ſo, 
the writer of this, in order to be on an equal rank with your. 
ſelves, is under the neceſſity, of putting himſelf in the place of 
all thoſe, who, approve the very writings and principles a= 
gainſt which, your teſtimony is directed: And he hath choſen 
this ſingular ſituation, in order, that you might diſcover in him 
that preſumption af character which you cannot ſee in your- 
ſelves. For neither he nor you can have any claim or title to 
Political Repreſentation. RR 

When men have departed from the right way, it is nd won= 
der that they ſtumble and fall. And it is evident from the man- 


ner in which ye have managed your teſtimony, that politics 


(as a religious body of men) is not your proper walk; howe- 
ver well adapted it might appear to you, it is, nevertheleſs, a 
jumble of good and bad put unwiſely together, and the conclu- 
fion drawn therefrom, both unnatural and unjuſt. ä 
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The two firſt pages, (and the whole doth not make four) 
we give you credit for, and expect, the ſame civility from 
you, becauſe the love and deſire of peace is not confined to - 
Quakeriſm, it is the natural, as well the religious wiſh of all 
denominations of men. And on this ground, as men labour- 
ing to eſtabliſh an independent conſtitution of our own, do 
we exceed all others in our hope, end, and aim. Our plan is 
peace for ever. We are tired with contention with Britain, and 
can ſee no real end to it but in final a ſeparation, We act con- 
fiſtantly, becauſe for the ſake of introducing an endleſs and 
uninterrupted peace, do we bear the evils and burthens of the 
preſent day. We are endeavouring, and will ſteadily con- 
tinue to endeavour, to ſeparate and diffolve a connection which 
hath already filled our land with blood ; and which, while 
the name of it remains, will be the fatal cauſe of future miſ- 
chiefs to both countries. 8 

We fight neither for revenge nor conqueſt; neither from 
pride nor paſſion: we are not inſulting the world with our 
fleets and armies, nor ravaging the globe for plunder. Be- 
neath tae ſhade of our own vines are we attacked; in our 
own houſes, and in our own land, is the violence committed 
againſt us. We view our enemies in the character of high- 
waymen and houſebreakers, and having no defence for our- 
ſelves in the civil law, are obliged to puniſhed them by the 
military one, and apply the ſword, in the very caſe, where 
you have before now, applied the halter Perhaps we 
feel for the ruined and inſulted ſufferers in all and every part 
of the continent, with a degree of tenderneſs which hath not 
yet made its way into ſome of your boſoms. But be ye ſure 
that you miſtake not the cauſe and ground of your teſtimony, 
Call not coldneſs of ſoul, religion; nor put the Bigot in the 
place of the Chri/tian, ß:L, . 
O ye partial miniſters of your own acknowledged princi- 
ples. It the bearing arms be ſinful, the firſt going to war 
muſt be more ſo, by all the difference between wilful attack 
and unavoidable defence. Wherefore, if ye really preach 
from conſcience, and mean not to make a political hobby- 
horſe of your religion, convince the world thereof, by pro- 
claiming your doctrine to our enemies, for they likewiſe bear 
ARS. Give us proof of your ſincerity by publiſhing it at 
St. James's, to the commanders in chief at Boſton, to the 2 
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mirals and captains who are piratically rayaging our coaſts, and 


to all the murdering miſcreants who are acting in authorit 


under | whom ye profeſs to ſerve. Had ye the ho- 
neſt ſoul of * Barclay you would preach repentance to your 
king; Ye would tell the | his nns, and warn 


him of eternal ruin. Ye would not ſpend your partial invec- 
tives againſt the injured and the inſulted only, but, like faith- 


ful miniſters, would cry aloud and ſpare none. Say not that 
ye are perſecuted, neither endeavour to make us the authors 
of that reproach, which, ye are bringing upon yourſelves; for 
we teſtify unto all men, that we do not complain againſt you 


| becauſe ye are Qzakers, but becauſe you pretend to be and are 
NOT Quakers. 


Alas! it ſeems by the particular tendency of ſome part of 


your teſtimony, and other parts of your conduct, as if, all 


fin was reduced to, and comprehended in, the act of bearing 
arms, and that by the people only. Ye appear to us, to have 
miſtaken party for conſcience ; becauſe, the general tenor of 


your actions wants uniformity : And it is exceedingly difficult 


to us to givecredit to many of your pretended ſcruples; becauſe, 
we ſee them made by the ſame men, who, in the very inſtant 
that they are exclaiming againſt the mammon of this world, 


are nevertheleſs, bunting after it with a ſtep as ſteady as time, 


and an appetite as keen as death. 


The quotation which ye have made from Proverbs in the 
third page of your teſtimony, that, © when a man's ways 


| * ce Thou haſt taſted of proſperity and adverſity; thou knoweſt what 
« jt js to be baniſhed thy native country, to be over-ruled as well as to 
« rule, and ſet upon the throne ; and being oppre/ed thou haſt reaſon to 


„ know how hateful the oppreſſor is both to God and mas: If after all 


« theſe warnings and advertiſements, thou doſt not turn into the Lord 


« with all thy heart, but forget him who remembered thee in thy diſ- 


« treſs, and give up thyſelf to follow juſt and vanity, ſurely great will 


* be thy condemnation.—Againſt which ſnare, as well as the temptation 
« of thoſe who may or do feed thee, and prompt thee to evil, the moſt 
c excellent and prevalent remedy will be to apply thyſeif to that light 


« of Chriſt which ſhineth in thy conſcience, and which neither can, nor 
11 will flatter thee, nor ſuffer thee to be at eaſe in thy ins.” 


Barclay's Addreſs to Charles II. 
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pleaſe the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at peace 


; with him 1; is very un: :t1cly choſen on your part; becauſe, 


it amounts to a proof, that the (whom ye are 


tf efron: of ſupporting) do not pleaſe the Lord, otherwiſe 


2775 


wor, ry > 


Zn would be in peace. 
in now proceed to the latter part of your teſtimony, and 


11 


tat, for which all t the KGregoing ſeems only an introduction, 
Fi. 
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& [t hatu ever been our judgment and principle, ſince we 
were called to projets the light of Chriſt Jeſus, manifeſted 
in gur conſciences unto this day, that the ſetting up and 
putting down Kings and governments, is God's peculiar 
prerogative, for cauſes beſt known to himſelf : And that 
it is not our buſineſs to have any hand or contrivance 
therein; nor to be buſy bodies above our ſtation ; much 
leſs to plot and contrive the ruin, or overturn of any of 
them, but to pray for the king and ſafety of our nation, 


and good of all men : That we may live a peaceable and 


quiet life, in all godlineſs and honeſty, uider the govern- 
ment which God is pleaſed to ſet over 1. ff theſe are 


really your principles, why do ye not abide by them? Why 
do ye not leave that, which ye call God's work, to be ma- 
naged by himſelf? Theſe very principles inſtru you to 
wait with patience and humility, for the event of all public 


meaſures, and to receive that event as the divine will towards 
you. Wherefore, what occaſion is there for your political teſti 


mony it you fully believe what it contains? And the very 


| pubſi ſhing it proves, thateither ye do not believe what ye 


roteis, or have not virtue enough to Practiſe what ye be⸗ 


| leve. 


The principles of Quakeriſm have a dire& rendency to 


make a man the quiet and inoſſenſive ſubject of any, and 
every government which is jet aver him. And if the ſetting 


up and putting down of kings and governments is God's pecu- 
| Har prerogative, he moſt certainly will not be robbed thereof 


by us; wherefore, the principle itſelf leads you to approve 
of every thing, which ever happened, or may happen to 


kings as being his work. Oz1veR CROM WELL thanks you, 


CrAanLEs, then, died not by the hands of men; and ſhould 
the preſeut proud imitator of him, come to the ſame un- 


Rely end the writers and publiſhers of teſtimony are 
| bound 
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bound, by the doctrine it contains, to appland the fact. 


Kings are not taken away by miracles, neither are changes 


in governments brought about by any other means than fuck 
as are common and human; and fuch as we are now ulins. 
Even the diſperſion of the Jews, though torerold by gur Sa- 
viour, was effected by arms. Wherefore, as ye refate to 
be the means on one fide, ye ought not g De medien on the 
other, but to wait the iſſue in filence ; and nnieis 5e can pro- 
duce divine authority, to prove that the might - wii hath 
created and placed this new-world, at the qreate diſtance 
it could poſſibly ſtand, eaſt and welt, from every part o, the 
old, doth, nevertheleſs, diſapprove of its being in- depen fant 


'Y 


of the corrupt and abandoned court of Britain; unless ! fay, ye 


can ſhew this, how can ye on the ground of your pri: nciples, 


juſtify the exciting and ſtirring up the people firmly to unite 


c in the abhorrence-of all fuch writings, and meaſures, as exi- 
& dence a deſire and deſign to br cal off the happy connection 
«© we have hitherto enjoyed with the kingdom of Ercat-Bri- 


e tain, and our juſt and neceſſary Ga bordination to TRE king, 


2 


* and to thoſe who arelawtuliy par 1009 in authority under him. * 


What a ſſap of the face is here! che wen, Wiio in the very 


paragraph before, have quietly aud pafſizely reigned us the 


* 


Zovernmentss 


ordering, altering, and diſpoſal ©: Kings 
25ir principles, 


into the hands of God, are nod. recalling 
and putting in for a ſhare of the büßt 


d 
dl 
13 
the concluſion, which is here jultly quoted, can any ways 


follow from the doctrine laid down ? 7 he ag liſtency Is too 


glaring not to be ſeen; the abſurdity "06 great not to be 


laughed at; and ſuch as could only hal ven made by thoſe, 


whoſe underſtandings were darkened 5y che narrow and 
crabby ſpirit of a deſpairing political party, for ye are not 
to be conſidered as the whole body of the Qual ters, but only 
as an actional and fractional part thereof. EP 
Here ends the examination of your teſtimony ; (which 1 
call upon no man to abhor, as ye have done, but only to reack 
and judge of fairly ;) to which I ſubjoin the following re. 
mark; * That the ſetting up and putting down of kings, 
moſt certainly mean, the making him a king, who is yet not 
fo, and the making him no king who is alr ready one. And pray 


what hath this to do in the preſent caſe ? We neither mean 


70 1 up nor to ft down, neither to more nor to fta, but 
tf 


i: poſſible, that 
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to have nating to do with them. Wherefore, your teſtimony 
in whatever light it is viewed, ſerves only to diſhonour your 
judgment, and for many other reaſons had better have been 
let alone than publiſhed. 

Firſt; Becauſe it tends to the decreaſe and reproach of ail 
religion whatever, and is of the utmoſt danger to . to 
make it a party in political diſputes. 

| Secondly, Becauſe ir exhibits a body of men, numbers of 
whom diſavow the publiſhing political teſtimonies, as * 
concerned therein, and approvers thereof. 

Thirdly, Becauſe it hath a tendency to undo that continental 
harmony and friendſhip which yourſelves, by your late liberal 
and charitable donations, hath lent a hand to eſtabliſh ; and 
the preſervation of which, is of the utmoſt conſequence to 
us all. 

And here, without anger or reſentment, 1 bid you farewell, 
ſincerely wiſhing, that as men and chriſtians, ye may always 
fully and uninteruptedly enjoy every civil and religious right ; 
and be in your turn, the means of ſecuring it to others; "but 

that the example which ye have unwiſely ſet, of mingling 
religion with politics, may be diſavowed and reprobated by every 

inhabitant of AMERICA. | 
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COMMON SENSE. 
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AMERICAN INDEPENDANCY 
D E F E N D E p. 


THEN the little pamphlet intitled COMMON SENSE 


| firſt made its appearance in favour of that ſo often ab- 


jured idea of independance upon Great Britain, I was informed 


that no leſs than three gentlemen of reſpectable abilities were 


engaged to anſwer it. As yet I have ſeen nothing which directly 
pretends to diſpute a ſingle poſition of the author. The So- 
lemn Teſtimony of the Quakers, however intended, having 
offered nothing to the purpoſe, I ſhall take leave to examine 


this important queſtion, with all candour and attention, and 
ſubmit the reſult to my much injured country. 
Dependance of one man, or ſtate npon another, 1 is either 


abſolute, or limited by ſome certain terms of agreement. The 


dependance of theſe colonies, which Great Britain calls con/ti- 


 tutional, as declared by act of Parliament, is abſolute. If the 


contrary of this be the bug - bear ſo many have been declaim- 


ing againſt, I could wiſh my countrymen would. conſider the 
_ conſequence of fo ſtupid a profeſſion. If a limited depend- 
ance is intended, I would be much obliged to any one who 


will ſhew me the Britanno- American Magna Charta, wherein 
the terms of our limited dependance are preciſely ſtated. If no 
ſuch thing can be found, and ab/2/ute dependance be account- 
ed inadmiſſible, the ſound we are ſquabbling about has certainly 


no determinate meaning. If any ſay, we mean that kind of 


dependance we acknowledged at and before the year 1763; J 
anſwer, vague and uncertain laws, and more eſpecially CONs i- 
rorions, are the very inſtruments of lavery. The Magna 
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Charta of England was very explicit, conſidering” the time it 


was formed, and yet much blood was ſpilt in diſputes concern- 
ing its meaning. 

Beſides the danger of an indefinite dependance upon an un- 
determined power, it might be worth while to conſider what 
the characters are on whom we are ſo ready to acknowledge 
ourſelves dependant. The votaries for this idol tell us, upon 
the good people of aur mother country, whom they repreſent 
as the moſt juſt, humane, and affectionate friends we can have 
in the world. Were this true, it were ſome encouragement; 
but who can pretend ignorance that theſe juſt and humane 
friends are as much under the tyranny of men of a reverſe cha- 
racter as we ſhould be, could theſe miſcreants gain their ends? 


I diſclaim any more than a mutual dependance on any man, or 


number of men, upon ear th; but an indefinite dependance up- 


on a combination of men, who have, in the face.of the ſun, 


broken through the molt ſolemn covenants, debauched the he- 
Teditary, and corrupted the elective guardians of the people's 


rights; who have, in fact, eſtabliſned an abſolute tyranny in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and openly declared themſelves com- 


petent to bind the Coloniſts in all caſes whatſoever : I lay, indefi- 
nite dependance on ſuch a combination of uſurping innovators 


is evidently as dangerous to liberty, as fatal to civil and ſocial 


-happineſs, as any one ſtep that could be propofed, even by 


the deſeroyer of men. The utmoſt that the honeſt party in Great 


at the price of their own and poſterity's liberty ! The honeſt 


, 


Britain can do, is to warn us to avoid this dependance at all 


hazards! Does not even a Duke of Grafton declare the mini- 
ſterial. meaſures illegal and dangerous? And ſhall America, no 
way connected with this adminiſtration, preſs our ſubmiſſion to 
ſuch meaſures, and reconciliation to the authors of them? 
Would not ſuch pigeon-hearted wretches equally forward the 
recall of the Stuart family, and the eſtabliſhment. of Popery 
throughout Chriſtendom, did they conceive the party in fa- 


your of thoſe loyal meaſures the ſtrongeſt? Shame on the men 
who can court exemption from preſent trouble and expence, 


party in England cannot wiſh for the reconciliation propoſed. 
It is as unſafe to them as to us, and they thoroughly appre- 


hend it. What check have they now upon the Crown, and 
what ſhadow of controul can they pretend, when the. Crown 


can command. fiſteen or twenty millions a. year, which. they 


have nothing to ſay to? A proper proportion of our com- 


merce 
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merce is all that can benefit any good man in Britain or Ire- 
land, and God forbid we ſhould be ſo cruel as to furniſh bad 
men with power to enſlave both Britain and America. Admi- 
niſtration has now difſevered the dangerous tie: execrated will 
he be by the lateſt poſterity who again joins the fatal cord! 
Bur, ſay the puleing puſillanimous cowards, we ſhall be ſub- 
ject to a long and bloody war, if we declare independence. 
On the contrary, I affirm it the only ſtep that can bring the 
conteſt to a ſpeedy and happy iſſue By declaring independence 
we place ourſelves on a footing for an equal negociation: now 
we are called a pack of villainous rebels, who, like the St. Vin- 
cent Indians, can expect nothing more than a pardon for our 
lives, and the ſovereign favour, reſpecting freedom and property, 
to be at the King's will, ' Grant, Almighty God, that I may be 
numbered with the dead before that ſable day dawn on 


North America. | 


All Europe knows the illegal and inhuman treatment we 


have received from Britain. All Europe wiſhes the haughty 
empreſs of the main reduced to a more. humble deportment. 
After herſelf has thruſt her colonies from her, the maritime 
powers cannot be ſuch ideots as to ſuffer her to reduce them 
to a more abſolute obedience of her dictates than they were 
heretofore obliged to yield. Does not the moſt ſuperficial 
politician know, that, while we profeſs ourſelves the ſubjects of 
Great-Britain, and yet hold arms againſt her, they have a right 
to treat us as rebels, and that, according to the laws of nature 
and nations, no other ſtate has a right to interfere in the diſ- 
pute? Byt on the other hand, on our declaration of indepen- 
dance, the maritime ſtates at leaſt, will find it their intereſt, 
which always ſecures the queſtion of inclination, to protect a 
people who can be ſo advantageous to then. So that thoſe 
ſhort-ſighted politicians, who conclude that this ſtep will in- 


volve us in ſlaughter and devaſtation, may plainly perceive that 


no meaſure in our power will ſo naturally and effectually work 
our deliverance. The motion of a finger of the grand monarch 
would procure as gentle a temper in the omnipotent Britiſh mi- 
niſter, as appeared in the Manilla ranſom, and Falkland-Iflands 
affairs. From without, certainly, we haveevery thing to hope, 
nothing to fear from within; ſome tell us the Preſbyterians, 
if freed from the reſtraining power of Great- Britain, would over- 
run the peaceable Quakers in this government. For my own 
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part, 1 deſpiſe and deteſt the bickerings of ſectaries, and am ap- 
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prehenſire of no trouble from that quarter, eſpecially while no 

3 honours nor emoluments are annexed to either. [ 
eartily wiſh too many of the Quakers did not give cauſe of 
complaint, by endeavouring to counteract the meaſures of 


their fellow citizens for the common ſafety. If they profeſs 
themſelves only pilgrims here, let them walk through the men 


of this world without interfering with their actions on either 


ſide. If they would not pull down kings, let them not ſupport 
tyrants; for, whether they underſtand it or not, there is, and 
ever has been, an eſſential difference in the characters. 
Finally, with M. De. Vatell, I account a fate, a moral per- 
ſon having an intereſt and will of i its own, and I think that ſtate 
a monſter whoſe prime mover has an intereſt and will in dired 


—— to its proſperity and ſecurity. This poſition has 


been ſo clearly demonſtrated in the pamphlet firſt mentioned 
in this eſſay, that J ſhall only add, if there are any arguments in 
favour of returning to a ſtate of dependance on Great Britain; 
that is, on the preſent adminiſtration of Great Britain; 1 
could wiſh they were timely offered, that they may be ſoberly 
conſidered, before the cunning propoſals of the cabinet, ſet all 
the timid, lazy, and irreſolute members of the community in- 
to a clamour for peace at any rate, 


CANDIDUS. 


61 


The AN CIENT TESTIMONY and PRINCIPLES of rhe 
People called QUAKERS, renewed, with reſpect to the 
KING and GOVERNMENT; and touching the Couuo- 
TIONs now prevailing in theſe and other parts of AMERICA; 

_ addreſſed to the PEOPLE i in GENERAL. | 


Religious concern for our. Wies and fellow- ſub- 
jects of every denomination, and more eſpecially thoſe 
of all ranks, who in the preſent commotions are engaged 
in public employments and ſtations, induces us earneſtly to 
beſeech every individual, in the moſt ſolemn manner, to con- 


ſider the end and tendency of the meaſures they are pro- 


moting; and, on the moſt impartial enquiry into the ſtate of 


their minds, carefully to examine whether they are acting in 


the fear of God, and in conformity to the precepts and 
doctrine of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, whom we profeſs to 
believe in, and that by him alone we expect to be ſaved from 


our ſins. 
The calamities and affliions that 1 now ſurround us, ſhould, 


as we apprehend, affect every mind with the moſt awful con- 


fideratian of the diſpenſations of divine providence to mankind 
in general in former ages, and that, as the fins and iniquities 
of the people ſubjected them to grievous ſufferings, the ſame 
. cauſes ſtil] produce the ſame grievous effects. 

The inhabitants of theſe provinces were long ſignally fa- 
voured with peace and plenty: Have the returns of true thank- 
fulneſs been generally manifeft ? Have integrity and godly 
ſimplicity been maintained, and religiouſly regarded? Hath a 

religious care to do juſtly, love mercy, and walk humbly, 
been evident? Hath the precept of Chriſt, to do unto others 
as we would they ſhould do unto us. been the governing rule 
of our conduct? Hath an upright imparrial deſire to prevent 
the ſlayery and oppreſſion of our fellaw-men, and to reſtore 
them ta their natural right, to true Chriſtian liberty, been 


cheriſhed and encouraged ?: Or have pride, wantonneſs, lux- 


ury, profaneneſs, a partial ſpirit, and forgetfulneſs of the 
goodneſs and mercies of God, become lamentably prevalent ? 
Have we not, therefore, abundant occaſion to break off from 


our fins by righteouſneſs, and our inquiries by ſhewing mercy 


to the Poor; z and, with true e and abaſement of ſoul, 
2 to 
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to humble ourſelves, and ſupplicate the almighty preſerver cf 
men, to ſhew favour, and to renew unto us a re of tranqui- 


uy and peace ? 


It is our fervent deſire that this may ſoon appear to be ahe 


pious reſolution of the people in general, of all ranks and:de- 
nominations; then may we have a well-grounded hope; that 
wiſdom from above, which is pure, peaceable, and full of 
mercy, and good fruits, will preſide and govern in the delibe- 


rations of thoſe, who, in theſe perilous times, undertake the 


tranſaction of the moſt important public affairs; and that by 
their ſteady cares and endeavours, conſtantly to act under the 
influences of this wiſdom ; thoſe of inferior ſtations will be 
incited diligently to purſue thoſe meaſures which make for 
peace, and tend to the reconciliation of contending parties, on 
Principles dictated by the ſpirit of Chriſt, „ who came not to 
7 — men's lives, but to fave them.” Luke ix. 56. 
We are fo fully aſſured that theſe principles are the moſt 


certain and effectual means of preventing the extreme miſery 


and deſolations of wars and bloodſhed, that we are conſtrained 
to intreat all who profeſs faith in Chriſt, to manifeſt that they 
really believe in him, and deſire to obtain the . he pro- 
nounced to the makers of peace. Matt. v. 9. | 
His ſpirit ever leads to ſocks for and improve every op} ortu- 
nity of promoting peace and reconciliation, and conſtantly to 
remember, that, as we really confide in him, he can, in his 
own time, change the hearts of all men in ſuch manner, that 
the way to obtain it hath been often opened — to ery 
7 profpett or expectation. 


May we, therefore, heartily and ſincerely unite in 0. 


tions to the father of mercies, to grant the plentiful effuſions 
of his ſpirit to all, and in an eſpecial manner to thoſe in ſupe- 
rior ſtations, that they may with {ſincerity guard againſt 
and reject all ſuch meaſures and councils as may increaſe and 
perpetuate the diſcord, animoſities, and er en. 
which now forrowfully abound, 2 1 2715 
We cannot but with diſtreſſed minds beſeech: all lack. 4 in the 
nd ſolemn and awful manner, to conſider: that, if by their 
acting and perſiſting in a proud, ſelfiſh ſpirit, and not regarding 
the dictates of true wiſdom, ſuch meaſures are purſued as tend 
to the ſhedding of innocent blood; in the day when they and 
all men ſhall appear at the judgment - ſeat of Chriſt, to receive 
a reward according to Their works, they will be excluded from 
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his favour, and their portion will be in everlaſting miſery. See 


| Matt. XXV. 41. 2 Cor. V. 10. Tas J f 1 7 N 
The peculiar evidence of divine regard Wind to our 


anceſtors, i in the founding and ſettlement of theſe provinces, we 
have often commemorated, and deſire ever to remember, with 
true thankfulneſs and reverent admiration. ©.» hn, 


When we conſider— That at the time they were. perſecuæ 


ted, and ſubjected to ſevere ſufferings, as a people unworthy of 
the benefits of religious or civil ſociety, the hearts of the king 
and rulers under whom they thus ſuffered were inclined to 
grant them theſe fruitful countries, and entruſt them with char- 
ters of very extenſive powers and privileges Thateon their 
arrival here, the minds of the natives were inclined to receive 
them with great hoſpitality and friendſhip, and to cede to them 
the moſt valuable part of their land on very eaſy terms 
That while the principles of juſtice and mercy continued to pre- 
ſide, they were preſerved in tranquility and peace, free from 
the deſolating calamities of war; and their endeavours were 


| wonderfully bleſſed and proſpered, ſo that the fay! ing of the 


wiſeſt of kings was ſignally verified to them, <* when a man's 


Ways pleaſe the Lord, he maketh even his enemies to be at 


peace with him.“ Prov. N. 76-1. 
The benefits, advantages, and favour, v we have experienced 
by our dependance on, and connection with, the kings and go- 


vernment under which we have enjoyed this happy tate, ap- 


pear to demand from us the greateſt circumſpection, care, an: 


conſtant endeavours, to guard againſt every endeavour to alter | 


or ſubvert that dependance and connection. 

The ſcenes Jately preſented ro our view, and the proſpect 
before us, we are ſenſible, are very diſtreſſing and diſcouraging; 
and though we lament that ſuch amicable meaſures as have 
been propoſed, both here and in England, for the adjuſtm ent 
of the unhappy conteſts ſubſiſting, have not been efſectual; 


nevertheleſs, we ſhould rejoice to obſerve the continuance of 
mutual peaceable endeavours for effecting a reconcihation 5 
-having grounds to * that the divine favour and bien wil 


attend them. 
It hath ever been our judgment and principles ſince we 


were called to profeſs the light of Chriſt Jeſus, manifelted in 


our conſcience, unto this day, that the ſetting up, and pulling 
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for cauſes beſt known to himſelf ; and that it is not our buſi- 
| Neſs to have any hand or contrivance therein, nor to be buſy 


bodies above our ſtation, much leſs to plot and contrive the 
ruin, or overturn any of them, but to pray for the king, and 
ſafety of our nation, and good of all men; that we may live a 
peaceable and quiet life, in all godlineſs and honeſty, under the 


governmem which God is pleaſed to ſet over us.” Ancient 


Teęeſimony, 1696, in Sewell's Hiſtory 


May we therefore firmly unite in the abhorrence of all ſuch 


writings and meaſures as evidence a deſire and deſign to break 
off the happy connection we have heretofore enjoyed with the 


kindom of Great-Britain, and our juſt and neceſſary ſubordi- 


nation to the king, and thoſe who are lawfully placed in au- 
thority under him; that thus the repeated ſolemn declara- 
tions, made on this ſubject, in the addreſſes ſent to the king, 
on the behalf of the people of America in general, may be 
confirmed, and remain to be our firm and ſincere intentions to 
obſerve and fulfil, 


Signed in and on behalf 4 a meeting of the Repraſencs: 
tives of our Religious Society, in Penn ay and 
Nero- Jerſe 7 _ at Philadelphia, the 20t wy of the 
firſt month, 1776 


| JOY PEMBERTON, cuænE· 


The PROPRIETY * INDEPENDANC F. 


| O acknowledge that the G kn man for ar 
T and that ſociety cannot ſubſiſt without regulations, Jaws, 
and government; and at the ſame time to aſſert, that in pite 
of all human care to prevent it, every government will dege- 
nerate into a tyranny, is ſuch a daring b/aſphemy of the divine 
attributes, that had I not heard it aſſerted, and acquieſced in as 
a truth, I could not have believed ſuch a poſition could ile 
| exiſte 
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exiſted in a civilized country! This monſtrous hypotheſis con- 


cludes, that notwithſtanding the deity had power enough to 
form ſuch admirable creatures as men and women, and fit 
them for enjoying of each other a thouſand ways, and tho” 
by means of the moſt exquiſite of thoſe enjoyments a race 
ſhould ariſe from them over which every power of rightful 
government mult of neceſſity be exerciſed, yet juſt and right- 
ful government is in-reality Utopian, imaginary, and imprac- 
ticable ! Did not God cloath the graſs, direct the wild goat, 
and provide for the ſparrow, I might more : cally be perſua- 
ded to ſuſpect his care of man. 


I readily grant, that the delegates of governmental power 
are too apt: to conſider themſelves the poſſe lors of it in their 


01 right, and that that they therefore take every means in 
their power to become the maſters in place of ſervants to their 
conſtituents ; and that the people in all civilized countries 
have been too inattentive to the uſurpations oftheir rulers : but 
I conceive of no cauſe in the nature of things which ſo abſo- 
lutely counteracts the power of a wile, learned, and free com- 


munity, as to render it impoſſible for them to preſerve their 


liberty. The arguments br ought from the condition of other 
ſtates, are by no means conclufive with reſpe& to the North 
American colonies. - Iam bold to aſſert, that ſuch a favourable 
combination of circumſtances as they are bleſſed with at this 
important conjuncture, never did take place among any peo- 
ple with whom hiſtory has made us acquainted. The molt 
juſt and ſolid foundation of ſocial happineſs was laid in the 
firſt ſettlement of the continent, the cultivation of the earth for 
the ſubſtance of its proprietor. Here was no feudal tenure 
fram ſome military lord; every cultivatar being the lord of 
his own foil, and content with its produce, had no thoughts of 
encroaching” upon, and ſubjecting his neighbour to his 2 wſo- 
lute dominion. Hence a handſome competency has enabled 
the bulk of the people to give their children ſuch an educa- 
tion as enables them to read, and become acquainted with 


the uſurpations of the deepeſt plotters of their ruin. The. 


ſpirit of the people for obtaining this neceſſary information, 
is evident from the incredible number of news-papcrs, and o- 
ther periodical publications which they encourage, and the 
effet of ſuch inſtirations never have been ſo great in any 
community, yet known, as in theſe pantaplebean ( altogether 
e colonies. How * the molt 1 important revo- 
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lution of the fundamentals of our policy can pervade a conti- 
nent, may be gueſſed at by the progreſs of the idea of colo- 
nial independancy in three weeks or a month at fartheſt! 
Surely thouſands and tens of thouſands of common farmers 
and tradeſmen muſt be better reaſoners than ſome of our tram- 


meled juris conſultors, who to this hour feel a reluctance to 
part with the abominable c' ain, which remaining in any caſe 


whatever, though modified by all the wiſdom and caution of 


the greateſt men now living, muſt in a very little time drag 


the colonies into the moſt abje& ſlavery. Many profeſs them- 


ſelves zealous for the liberties of America, yet declare an ab- 


horrence of the idea of independancy on Great Britain, If 


this be not a ſoleciſm, as abſurd and irreconcileable as ever 
was obtruded on mankind, I know not the meaning of the 


term] Civil liberty never was defined in ſtricter terms than 
an exemption from all controul, without the community, in which 


every qual:fied member has an equal voice. No American, as 
ſuch, has the ſhadow of incorporation with the government of 


Great Britain ; and in conſequence, it he receives the leaſt 


: ſyllable of law from that quarter, he gives up his claim to the 


definitive exemption. If the ſticklers for dependance do not 


mean dependance for ſome certain laws, in the forming of 
which the coloniſts have no voice at all, I do not yet under- 
ſtand them; and if they do mean that we ſhould admit the 
claim of any ſtate, or any part of the power of any ſtate, with 


which the democratic power of this ſtate is not incorporated, 
to give us law in any caſe whatever, they admit a fibre, which I 


muſt make free to tell them, will ſpeedily grow into an iron ſi- 
nero, which neither themſelves nor poſterity will be able to 


endure or burſt aſunder. And further, it is not only the ad- 


miſſion of fome poſſible law from a foreign power, that hurries 
a people into ſlavery ; a meer negative power on acts for the 
repeal of grievous laws will more ſlowly. but as certainly, ſub- 
vert liberty. . „ . 
Again, Mr Hume's obſervation, [ Perfe Commonwealth, 
p- 301. ] that, ©* The ſword being in the hands of a ſingle per- 
fon, who will aſways neglect to diſcipline the militia, in order to 
have the pretext to keep up a /fanding army” and the fucceeds 
ing one, that this is a mortal di/temper in the Britiſh govern- 
ment, of which it mu/?, at loft, inevitably periſh,” now ſo fa- 


tally confirmed, may be a ſufficient warming to the colo- 
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nies to beware being again entangled with the yoke of ; 


bondage. RR | 
Many object to a republican government, as impracticable 
in a large ſtate. The contrary of this (ſays Hume) [ Per, 


Cam. 302.] ſeems evident. Though it is more difficult to 
form a republican government in an extenſive country than in 


a city, there is more facility, when once it is formed, of pre- 
ſerving it ſteady and uniform, without tumult or faction, in the 
former than the latter. (Per. Com. 303.) Ina large govern- 
ment, which is modelled with maſterly {kill, there is compaſs 
and room enough to define the dempcracy from the lower 
people, which may be admitted into the firſt ele&ions, or firft 
concoction of the commonwealth, to the higher magiſtrates 
who ſhall direct all the motions. At the fame time the parts 
are ſo diſtant and remote, that it is very difficult, either by in- 
trigue, prejudice, or paſſion, to hurry them into meaſures a- 
gainſt the public intereſt.”* Thus far Mr Hume. 5 


DEMO PHILus. 
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4 Review of the AMERICAN CONTEST. 


TAT URN inſtructs the brute creation to provide for, 
\ guard, and protect their offspring, until they are able 
to do for themſelves. The dam is never known to forſake 
her young while her care is neceflary for their ſafety, nor to 
do any thing which would involve them in diſtreſs and diffi- 
culty. Man, who has this principle in common with brutes, 
is endowed with others yet more valuable, but which to him 
are abſolutely neceſſary, whereby he is taught to provide for 


the future welfare of his deſcendants, and to guard them from 
the encroachments of that power which civil ſociety eonſti- 
tutes for its own ſafety; but which, through the depravity of 
human nature, is often turned againſt it. There are few pa- 


ents who do not make it their conſtant ſtudy and earneſt en- 


few 
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few who have been ſo loſt to the feelings of nature ind calls 
of parental affection, as to entail difficulty and diſtreſs on their 
children, when ir was in their power to leave them a fair and 
_ eaſy inheritance. And yet it has fo happened, that by an ill- 

timed attachment to the preſent, without paying proper atten- 
tion to the future, they have entailed miſery upon them by 
the * means which were deſigned to preſerve them from 


it. 


It is now in your power to bequeath to your children the 
one or the other, and it becomes you to have an eye to them 
in all your proceedings. It is ſufficiently known. to you, that 
riches in arbitrary ſtates are often the ruin of their poſſeſſors, 
and that ſecurity to property is abſolutely neceſſary to ſtamp 
their true value on wealth and poſſeſſions. He, therefore, 
who withes to leave his children in flouriſhing circumſtances, 
ought to be a zealous friend to thoſe meaſures, and that plan 
of government which gives the greateft ſecurity to property, 
and an active warm oppoſer of thoſe which leave it to the arbi- 
trary diſpoſal of men, who find agreater advantage in mak ing 
free with what does not belong to them, than in frugally uſing 
' what is juſtly their own. Whig and Tory ſhould be out of 
the queſtion, Private pique, party faction, and animoſity 
ought to ſubſide. He who thinks ſhould think for poſterity, 
and he who acts ſhould act for his children. 

It is a great weakneſs to ſuffer our paſſions to take place of 
our reaſon, and blindly to follow their dictates, though to our 
manifeſt hurt, rather than ſubject them to our better ſenſe. 
A falſe pride, which will not acknowledge an error, though 
ever ſo evident, an obſtinate perſeverance in our own opinion, 
without deigning to hear advice or inſtruction, and an unrea- 
ſonable attachment to party, have done much miſchief to man- 
kind, and may yet do more, if not carefully avoided. I have 
directed this paper to you in preference to others, becauſe 


your parental affection ſhould form more than a counterpoiſe 


to every falſe principle, which can influence the human mind 
where the intereſt of your offspring is at ſtake. 

Our preſent conteſt is immenſely great, and every man muſt ſec 
that it will affect poſterity. Its conſequences cannot end with 
itſelf ; but the lateſt generations muſt feel its effects. The 
greater ruler of the univerſe has permitted it for wiſe purpo- 
ſes, and has called every one of us to act our part in it. It 
becomes us, ther efore, laying aſide all former prejudices, par- 

= tialit), 


zult or generous ſentiments. - 
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= tiality and party attachments, to a& upon principles which 
will juſlify us to him who has aſſigned us our ſtations, and cauſe 


poſterity to bleſs the memory of their forefathers. We all a- 
gree in this, that Great Britain is unjuit and arbitrary, and 


we have hitherto principally differed inthe mode of oppoſition, 
which ought to have been purſued. 
think one way and talk another. 


I ſpeak not to thoſe who 
They a& upon ſuch baſe 
principles, that it is in vain to attempt to rouze in them any 
We have no inſtance of the con- 
verſion of avaricious or ambitious hypocrites, and it would be 
waſting time to uſe arguments to convince them. I direct my- 
ſelf to you who have ſincerity ſufficient to examine the princi- 


ples on which you proceed, and honeſty enough to purſue 
that courſe of conduct which appears to be right, "and ſo much 
affection for your children, as to prefer their intereſt and hap- 
Pineſs to every other conſideration. For you I mean to throw 


together a few hints, which may aſſiſt you in nally fixing a 


right choice. 
The Britiſh adminiſtration began its attacks on our liberties 


with a Stamp Act, but meering with ſtrong oppoſition they 


thought fit to repeal it. This act threw the colonies i into ſtrong 
convullions, and we rejoiced exceedingly on its repeal, and 
tondly hoped, that we ſhould enjoy future tranquillity. But 


we were miſtaken. They never intended to relinquiſh the de- 
ſign, but only to change their ground, that which they firſt 


pitched upon being untenable. An American revenue grant- 


ed by a Britiſh pariiament was the object, and they never loſt 


fight of it; for they ſoon renewed their attacks upon princi- 
ples which they thought more favourable to their intentions; 
but meeting with as little ſucceſs in that, as in the preceding 
attempt, they ſuſpended their meaſures for a time, in hopes 
of lulling us into a careleſs ſecurity. They accordingly once 


more returned to the charge, and endeavoured to effect by 
cunning and artifice, what they had heretofore attempted in 


, they 


vain on every other peaceable plan. This not ſucceeding 


were reduced to their laſt ſhift of bullying and force and.this | 


they reſolved upon. They levied armies, appointed generals 
of reputation to command, and ſent them among us, we may 
know their commiſſion by their conduct; for after abuſing, 

brow-beating and inſulting, after ſtarving and tar ring and fea- 


thering, after offering every poſſible, injury which a free peo- # 
ple could bear, without obtaining their ends, and every other 


peaſure tailing, they drew the ford, and at once reduced us 


\ 
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to the dire alternative of ſubmitting to their illegal chims of ju · 
riſdiction, or entering into the bloody conteſt. Like men de- 
termined to be free, we choſe the latter. It now reſts on the 
Taft argument, which finally ſettles all controverſies of a like 
nature. The plan of operation is now opened, and they who 
ſtand to it with the molt ſteady perſeverence mult finally ſuc- 


ed. This is the decree of Providence in all caſes, he that 


& perſe vereth unto thè end ſhall be ſaved.” We have, by the 
bleſſing of God, effectually baffled all cheir former attempts; 
but if we fail in this, all our former victories will only ſerve to 
make our fall the more conſpicuous and terrible. 

I will not enquire what would have been the efficacy of an 
| heretofore recommended, but untried means. The worſt that 
can has happened, and it is with it we have now to deal; to 
relinquiſh it on our part, would be to give up the matter, for 
however any means might once have done, cowardice alone 
would now deſert the held, and ſlavery muſt be the inevitable 
conſequence. 

I do not wonder that war fits heavy on us, and that we are 
ſome what reſtleſs and uncaſy; but I ſhall be ſurpriſed, if we 
who have ſo long and ſo ſucceflively oppoſed tyranny and op- 
reſſion, ſhould all on « fulden loſe every deſire of retaining 
our liberties. 1 am forced into this remark by the artful, cun- 
ring and deſigning manner in which ſome men talk of a recon- 
cili: tion with Great Britain, and the bug · bears they conjure 
up to frighien the timid, irreſolute and ignorant, from a = 
dy proſecution of thoſe means, which alone can help us in our 
prefent circumſtances. Facts bear evidence 'from the begin- 
ning of the conteſt, that every ſcheme they ever recommended 
has, upon trial, proved inadequate to'the end for which it was 
intended; yet they proceed. Beware of ſuch men, they love 
neither cheir country nor their liberties, ſo much as ſomething 
elſe. ; 
There are many, I doubr- not, who are denominated To, 
ries by the more zealous Whigs, who, in their hearts, wiſh 


| ſucceſs to our meaſures, though they may be chagrined be- 


cauſe thoſe they propoſed did not go down with-the people z 
theſe are uniform, open, and not very dangerous ; but there 
are others, who, under the cloak of friendſhip for the cauſe, 
harbour the bittereſt rancour and malice in their hearts. Theſe 
talk favourably in general, though their diſcourſes moſtly ter- 
minate with a laub fi u Ypicion, or * which give thoſe. wick. 
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Heir hearts, e'er they be convinced by fatal experience, that 
„ * 
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whom they converſe, reaſon to dread ſome hidden deſig ign, or 
approaching evil, which moſt men have not properly attended 


to. They artfully recall your attention to a certain period, 


when all was peace and quietneſs, and by pathetically lament- 
ing the unhappy alteration, endeavour to impreſs your minds 


with an opinion, that all our troubles aroſe from ourſelves. 


They carefully avoid mentioning the iniquitous meaſures of the 
Britiſh government which produced them, and by keeping 


thoſe out of ſight, they gradually lead the unwary into the 
belief, that the men who have been moſt active on the preſent 
occaſion i in oppoling the tyrannical proceedings of Great Bri- 


tain, and who have hazarded their all in defence of their coun- 
try, have been actuated by ſiniſter motives in all they have 


done. If every man who hears ſuch inſinuations was to aſk 
thoſe who caſt them out, what meaſures have not the men they 


condemn tried at one time or another to avoid the preſent con- 


teſt, and fave our liberties? What advantages can they reap 


by a ſucceſsful end of it, which every other freeman on the 
continent will not reap equally with them? And in an unſuc- 
ceſsful cloſe of it, all will allow they mult be the greateſt ſuf- 


ferers. Their lives muſt go, let who will elſe efcape. Theſe 
queſtions might recall them to facts, and theſe facts would en- 
able men to judge aright. _ 

Honity could not ſtand the force of a few pertinent queſ- 
tions, but theſe men have taken their leave of it, and, like 


Manafleh of old, have fold themſelves to do wickedly. Were 


it not ſo, could it be poſſible for them in the face of the ſun, 


to charge all our troubles on the New England Preſbyrer! ans, 


troubles which originally begun and have all along been kept 
up by a wicked adminiſtration and a venal parliament. Yo make 
them the hatchers of miſchiefs occaſioned by nnconfituticn:s 
acts of parliaments, and the only fomenters of our juſt oppott- 
tion, \ which a Pennſylvanian Quaker, a Maryland and a Vizt DJ 
ginian churchmen, did more to effect than all rhe other m cn 
on the continent put together, is cruexy in the extremo. My 
heart bleeds when 1 think of ſuch men; W ho would fell che 


whole continent, and all the blood in ir, for private advan- 


tage, and with whom a few' thouſand guinens, with a title, 
would be eſteemed an equlvalent for rhe liy es, Iberty and pro- 


perty of the freemen of a colony. May that God, who tees 


bow litcle they, can gain, if ſuccſsful, open their eyes and turn 
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he who purchaſes the whole wore at the price of his ſoul, is a 
very unwiſe dealer, and makes but a poor bargain in the end. 


If the calls of virtue, the precepts: of religion, and dictates of 
patriotiſm, cannot awaken them to a ſenſe of their duty, yet 
Norfolk might open their eyes. But let them do as they 
pleaſe, we ought to act wiſely. If we do not make ſuch a ſet- 
tlement now as will ſecure the privilege we contend for to po- 
ſterity, we entail either ſlavery or a civil war on our children. 
This is certain, let what will be doubtful. Look round you 
then, view your oftspring, and tell me, are you willing to leave 


them ſuch a legacy? Do not trifle on this occafion, all your o- 
ther legacies muſt derive their true value from the part you 


now take in this conteſt. Think not that God who charges 
him with worſe than infidelity who provides not for his own, 


and thoſe of his houſhold, will juſtify you in returning to 


the ſtate you were in when your troubles began, and there- 
by delivering over your offspring to the miſchievous machina- 


tions of a power that ftom the beginning has ſet right, juſtice, 
and mercy at defiance, and in all her deliberations e 


nothing but her ability to execute. 
Look to the year 1763, that happy period, as many fo fond- 
ly call it, and fee what ſafety there is to America in ſuch a fi- 


tuation. Lord North has faid, © if that is all they want, we 


& are agreed; and the ſaying pleaſes many of you. His 


Lordſhip, like others, who have learned wiſdom by experi- 
ence, wiſhes to have all to begin again, believing that he could 
more eaſily effect his purpoſe by other means than thoſe he is 
at preſent purſuing. Swallow the bait, and you arc undone 


for ever. 


Can any man in his ſenſes believe, that bh who has ſo long, 
and fo invariably purſued his point againſt the ſenſe of the 


beſt, men in the nation, will finally deſert his maſter's moſt 


favourite ſcheme ſo eaſily ? Has he uttered a ſingle ſyllable. 
that can make the moſt credulous believe, that he is convinced 


of the injuſtice of his conduct? He confeſſes he was deceived ; 
but wherein lay the deception? In believing that fewer troops 
would effect a ſubmiſſion than he is now convinced muſt be 


| employed. Here lay the deception he- -complained of; and he 


is therefore deter mined to ſend his terms with ſuch an- armed 


force, as he expects will frighten you into a compliance. Does 


this look like the conduct of one who deſigns to relinquiſh his 


claims Were he ſenſible of the injuſtice of his Proccedings, b 


and 
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TO LORD DARTMOUTH 3 


and the wrongs he has done us, he would ſpeak a very differ- 
ent language. Why does he call you rebels? Why call in 
foreign troops? Why lament ſo pathetically, that the exten- 


five operations of the war he means to carry on againſt you, 


will exhauſt his funds and increaſe the public debts, while he 
has not a ſingle tear to ſhed, not a groan, nor as much as a 


ſigh, for all the blood already ſpilt, and yet to ſpill? O—if 
thy miniſters intentions are not evil againſt us, why not heark- 


en to the repeated prayers of thy diſtreſſed ſubjects in Ame- 
rica? Why not recall thy troops, repeal the acts, indemnify 
us for what we have ſuffered, and offer any further ſecurity 
to our rights? Thou haſt an obedient parliament, which diſ- 
putes not thy will; and all this is in. thy power, and in no 
one*selſe. Had the king made a ſpeech to the houſe, recom- 
mending thoſe things; he -would have given an unequivocal 
proof of his honeſt intentions, and it might juſtly be termed 
gracious. But who can truſt a ——, who, while he ſpeaks 


the language of peace and humanity with his lips, has no- 
thing but cruelty and war in his conduct. The man who 
does may have the innocence of the dove, but he cannot be 


BE ys the wiſdom of the ſerpent. 
4 J. n 70 Poteriy and Mankind. 


To the Right Honourable Lord DARTMOUT II, Secretary 
* State for AME RI CA. 8 


Es = | Philadepbia, Fan. 13 ms 
My Lords EL 


FOU are the miniſter of the American department, You 
have the character of a religious man, a rare virtue in a 
modern ſtateſman. It has become my duty and intereſt to 
addreſs you, on the preſent circumſtances of affairs in Ame- 


L | . 


* Wben this paper was written and publiſhed, the Americand were 
not acquainted that his lordſhip had retired to another department in 


the ſtate. 
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140 LORD DARTMOUTH, 


rica. I know the Americans well; their ſtrongeſt and ruling 


paſhon was their affection to their mother country; the ho- 
= the glory of Great Britain, they eſteemed as their 
greateſt happineſs ; a large portion of the ſame affection re- 
mains; nothing but repeated injuries and injuſtice could have 
leſſened it. My Lord, from a wanton and avaricious exerciſe 
of power, the miniſtry of Great Britain have heaped injuries 
on the heads of the Americans, that no one period of ultory 
can parallel. 

The practice of the Egyptians i in ſmothering the children of 
the Iſraelites in the birth, the ſwords of Cortez and Pizarro, 
who flew millions of innocent Mexicans and Peruvians, the 
dreadful famine brought by the Eaſt India company npon the 
poor Eaſt Indians, muſt all be brought into one ſcale, to ſerve 
as any fort of balance to the ſyſtem of deſolation, that you 
and your brother miniſters are meditating and daily prattiing 
againſt the unhappy people of North America. 

The elements, which the providence of God hath- given for 
all his creatures, you have the preſumption to deprive them 
of. Fire, ſword, famine, and deſolation, ſhew the vicinity of 

our fleets and armies ; children and fervants are animated to 
riſe and ſlaughter their benefactors. No ſpecies of cruelty, 
which the wit or malice of man or devils could deviſe, but are 
practiſed againſt the Americans. 

Do you believe in God, my Lord, and direct theſe things? 


Do you believe that God made America as well as Great 


Britain? If you do, ponder, conſider well, what anſwer will 
you give if you eſcape puniſhment in this world, when you 
come to be queſtioned before the throne of God, for the de- 
ſtruction you have made of his creatures, the work of his 


hands, to whom he granted life and liberty, earth, air, and 


water, equally as to yourſelf, and yet, preſumptuous man, 
Jou have dared to counteract his providence ! Have you conſ- 
cience, my Lord? If you have, I would not, for the empire 
of a thouſand worlds, be Lord Dartmouth. But, my Lord, it 
is not to awaken your conſcience that I write you this letter: 2 
the flame of civil war, by your management, hath extended 


far and wide in America; battles have been fought, numbers 


have been lain, and priſoners taken on both ſides ; the Anie- 
ricans have in their poſſeſſion ten for one, and among them 
many men of rank, Preſcot, Preſton, Stopford, and others; 3 
they are all treated with tenderneſs and regard, while the pri- 


e 
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foners yon have taken are treated with ſeverity, carried into 
England in irons, there, as it is ſaid, to be tried, and of courſe 
condemned and executed, or in other words, under form of 
law, murdered. E 1 „ | 
My Lord, if there be any thing on earth or in heaven. that 
you reſpect, avoid that rock. V ou have Colonel Allen, Capt. 
Martindale, and ſome other priſoners the hour that it is 


known here that any of thoſe priſoners are executed, the pri- 


ſoners here will be facrificed—nay more, every Englith and 


Scots adherent ;—dread, ſhun, and for ever abandon ſuch 
murderous intentions.—The cries and vengeance of all the 
relations of thoſe whoſe blood ſhall be ſhed in this manner will 
ſurround you, death and horror will be your conſtant compa- 


nions, and the torments of the damned, even on earth, Will 


await YOu, —— 


My Lord, this is but the beginning of forrows. Take in. 


good part what I write. It is truth, and intended for the be- 
nefit of Britain and America. | | 


| 4n ENGLISH AMERICAN. 


Obſervations on Lord NOR TH's Conciliatory PL A N. 


Cannot recal an idea to my mind more amazingly abſurd 
and ſtupid than the idea of Lord North's ſecond attempt 

to lull the coloniſts into a belief of his inclination to hold out 
to them terms of a ſafe and amicable reconciliation with Great 
Britain. No one is ignorant, that the Americans have offer- 
ed every thing that can poſſibly be deviſed to bury the inju- 
ries and enſlaving claim of adminiſtration, in perpetual obli- 
vion, and leave matters on the ſame footing they were before 
the pretence was held up. Thoſe generous propoſals, ho w- 
ever often repeated, have as often been rejected with an inſo- 


lent contempt, and yet the profound politician tells his oppo- 


nents in the Britiſh houſe of commons, that he is heartily in- 


clined to a recanciliation with the colonies, aud willing to pur, 


. them 
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them in the ſituation they ſo paſſionately deſire ; that is, fays 
he, to a courtier demanding explanation, in a tate of abſolutt 
dependance on the Britiſb parliament in all caſes wbutſoever ; for, 


ſays his lordſhip, they were unqueſtionably thus dependant. in 


1763. Had his lordſhip entirely forgot the ſucceſs of his for- 
mer experiment, perhaps a trial of the ſame wretched zrick 
over again, might have appeared leſs ridiculous. I may indeed, 
ſay, leis inſulting to the loweſt underſtanding, I would aſk 
the moſt credulous votary for making up the diſpute, what 

poſſible groundshe perceives to found his expectation of a per- 
mament reconciliation upon ? Has any thing lately happened, 

which. has indicated a change of diſpoſition in the prince or 

his fayourites? Can a majority, which have been ſecured from 
one ſeven years to another, by pure force of corruption, be 
depended on to remain firm to a ſlaughtering, plundering, and 
deſolating court, and ſhare the deteſtation of preſent and fu- 
ture ages, for mere nothing ? Has the court reſolved to calt 
Bernard, Hutchinſon, Richardſon, Malcolm, and Richardſon 


the recent volunteer, out on the common? I tell you, nay! 


You have a freſh inſtance of the firmneſs of the cabinet, in 
adding another three thouſand pound penſion to the liſt, in a 


conjuncture, when all mankind will confeſs there is need of 


ſaving. Theſe burthenſome penſions muſt come from ſome 


\ © part of the dominions If Great Britain and Ireland have con- 
ceived ſuch a mortal hatred to America, that they can hug her 
moſt inveterate enemies in their boſoms, and vote them ſuch 


munificent rewards for drawing her into ſo deſtructixe a civil 
war, we cannot be ſafe in the power of ſuch enemies. If they 


abound in reſources as largely as Mr Wedderburne and o- 


thers boaſt they do, let them ceaſe complaining of their po- 


verty, and contentedly diſcharge their own national debt, ra- 


ther than go on augmenting 3 01 by their efforts to ſaddle it, 
with an unlimited penſion-liſt, on America. Does the nation 
bear the weight of the preſent unnatural quarrel with Ameri- 


ca on other terms, than a firm aſſurancè of the court, that mil- 


lions of leading men's dependants ſhall be provided for in A- 
merica, for whom places can by no means be found at home: 


Is not the very genius of the people of Great Britairr and Ire- Þ 


land corrupted, inſomuch, that the views of young fellows of 
education, or any connection with men of note, are altogether 


| fer on public money? Can our peaceable men indulge a gleam 
of hope, that this humour will alter, or that youths, - bred in 


idle- 
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idleneſs and diſſipation, will become induſtrious and diſinte- 
reſted patriots ? If they can, they muſt then be ſo weak as to 
conceit, that miniſters will become leſs fond of fingering the 
public money, and ſecuring themſelves in places of power and 


profit by means of it; indeed, that they will be become more 


honeſt and ſaving of the national money than thoſe the conſti- 


ration has appointed as a check upon them. Tt is no won- 
der they talk of ſending a formidable fleet and army to bring 


over their terms of reconciliation, when they are in no one 
article different from the terms they firſt aimed to impoſe. 
ad the miniſter the remoteſt idea of favouring us with a 


government of laws, which had any reſpect to the ſecurity of 


our lives and properties, he had long ſince granted it with 


a good grace to petitions, made and repeated with the moſt _ 
dutiful perſevering affection, which aſked for nothing more! 
Sed ant Cæſar aut nullus, ſeems the unalterable determina- 


tion of the man, who ſoothed our already elated expecta- 


tions, by an inaugural declaration, that he g/oricd in the name 
of Briton, at that time, a diſtinctive characteriſtic of the pa- 
trons of univerſal liberty. If therefore the whole body of the 


governing, and influential part of the governed in Great Bri- 


tim, be unalterably ſet upon extorting tribute from the colo- 
nies; and the better to ſecure the collection of it, claim right 
to impoſe the laws, and executors of thoſe laws, dependant 
only on themſelves for appointment, continuance and ſupport ; | 


ahd all theſe to be extended at their ſole pleaſure ; it may rea- 


dily be determined on what condition the abſolutely paſſive | 
ſubjects of ſuch an unnatural uſurpation would quickly be. It 
is Evident they have concluded on two things, viz. to make a. 


bold puſh for our entire ſubjection, as their ends would be 


thereby more readily anſwered ; but that being found imprac- 


ticable, we are to be tried with negociation, in which all the 
craft, duplicity and panic faith of adminiſtration 1s to be ex- 
peed. Pray God it may be wiſely and firmly guarded againſt! 
The worthy and honourable john Collins, Eſq; of Newport, 
Rhode Hand, on tlie arrival of Lord North's laſt conciliatory 


plan, obſerved, that notwithſtanding the expoſure of his large 
eſtate, to whatever depredations the enemy ſaw fit to make 


upon it, he was more concerned for the probable ſucceſs of 


their arts than arms. Had the Americans in general the wil- 


dom and firmneſs of that gentleman, matters would never have 


come to the preſent melancholy lengths we find them. How- 
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ever, in the great and general plan of him who purterh down 


and ſetteth up ſtares, this is doubtleſs an indiſpenfible part, and 


thereforc not to be complained of; bu: it has amazed me to 
contemplate the numerous inſtances of diſappoitment our ene- 
mies have mer with, in every plot they have laid for our de- 
ſtructicn, How did Bernard and Hutchinſon flatter themſelves 


with the number of friends they had in ſeveral tawns of the 
Maſſachuſett's, and thought that a very trifling force, from 


the other ſide of the water, added to their minions, depand- 
ants and expectants, would cruſh a little turbulent faction, who 
diſturbed their darling meaſures? Certainly men, intoxicated 


with a luſt of abſolute power, found TRAY e in the appear 
ance of things to tole them on to an object ſo grateful to their 
fondeſt withes ; otherwiſe. they would have been contented 


to augment and confirm their power by ſuch unpereeived de- 
grees, that the happy days, many tell us, we have enjoyed un- 
der a continually invading uſurpation, would not yet have been 
ſo ſenſibly interrupted. No leſs has the fo often extolled go- 
vernor Fryon been diſappointed in his benevolent intentions 
reſpecting New York. His band on Long Iſland, and on the 
eaſt ſide of Hudſon's River, with Sir John Johnſon among his 
vaſſals, and the Indians, gave him great hopes of having mat- 
ters in a fine train before the invincible armada in the ſpring ; 
inſtead of which, it is probable the active General Lee will ſo 


fortify that place, that all the force they can ſend againſt it, 
will be inſufficient to reduce it. Dunmore, with all his want. 


on ravage, has done little more then exaſperate the Virgini- 
ans, and convinced that brave colony, that they can be for- 
midable to ſavages on the caſt, as well as weſt ſide of their do- 
minion. Carleton's Canadians make no ſuch figure in the 
harangues of the penſioner, as they did laſt year; and in caſe 


foreigners are to be procured to be poured in upon us, the 


greateſt oppoſers of our total ſeparation from Britain acknow- 
ledge, they would then no longer defer a declaration of inde- 
pendency, and application to other powers for their protection. 


To this the whole ſcene appears rapidly advancing, in my view, 


as haſtily as infinite wiſdom thinks proper to conduct it; and 


if this be his moſt gracious deſign, he will work, and none 


mall der, Amen, benehcent Jehovah: Amen. Sic ſperat. 
SINCERUS, 


4 
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T 0 THE CONGRESS 
On ſending CoMMISSIONERS to Zreat with the ConcRrss. 


HE man who would penetrate all the deſigns, and tho- 
JS roughly acquaint himſelf with the ſeveral manceuvres, of 
the Britiſh government, ought carefully to attend to two ſub- 
jects, viz. The prime miniſter is always conſidered as rhe cen- 
tral wheel of all government movements, and the eyes of eve- 
ry one are fixed upon him, and his motions alone attended to. 
But in the preſent caſe, where he is confeſſedly oſtenſible, the 
affair is quite otherwiſe ? and he who wiſhes to diſtinguiſh be- 
| tween the meaſures which proceed from the real miniſter, and 
will be proſecuted, and thoſe which the oſtenſible is directed 
to hold out, as barrels to a whale, may, perhaps, find the 
true clue to guide through the labyrinth in the following ob- 
ſervations. 1 1 
Great Britain has ſteadily and invariably purſued one courſe 
of conduct towards theſe colonies for the laſt 12 years, and 
yet politicians have conſtantly charged her with fickleneſs and 
a want of a regular plan. He who diſcernsthe true cauſe of 
this inconſiſtent confiſtency, can point gut its nature, end, and 
uſe, and ſhew that this fickleneſs demonſtrates the firmeſt 
ſteadfaſtnels, ſees into the bottom of the preſent Britiſh poli- 
cy, and comprehends all her meaſures. This knowledge I 
wiſh every member of the honourable Continental Congreſs 
poſſeſſed of, with virtue and ſpirit ſufſicient to withitand all 
their efforts to deſtroy our liberties. ©: == —_— 
As ſoon as the parliament is called, the King gives terrain 
intimations of his deſigns, and applies for the approbation and 
ſupport of the Commons. Here we have a ſmall opemag of 
the deſigns of the Cabinet, no more being commutticated than 
is abſolutely neceſſary for obtaining a general concurrence and 
vote of aids from parliament. This being once obtained by 
of addreſs, a new plan opens, and that ſpirit, which was rouf- 
ed by this diſcovery of the real deſigns of rhe government, is 
laid aſleep as quickly as poſſible, and the real miniſter now re- 
tiring behind the curtain, the oſtenfible one ſucceeds to bis 
place. You may therefore obferve, that, as ſoon us the iind 
of the ſecret cabinet are let looſe by loyal addrefſes, things 
take a new turn in parliament immediately; and the Drines + 
miſter, as if totally forſaking the high ground he had lately zu- 
ken poſſeſſion of, begins to open ne w plane of 2 very different 
nature 


= 
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nature from that held ont in the ſpeech from the throne, and 
recommended in the addreſſes of both Houſes of Parliament. 
The cabal go to work with all the ſecrecy and vigour they 
are maſters of, and Lord North aſſumes his new character, 
' Which is that of the deceiver of America, and amuſer of the 
nation. And he has hitherto played his part ſo well, that all 
has gone on to their mind. He laſt year rendered them invi- 


fible even to their own party, and had like to loſe all by it; ſo 


that he was forced to take off the maſk, and partly difcover 
himſelf, before he could carry matters in the Houſe. Any one 
who remembers his motion will feel the force of what is here ; 
related; and he who recollects that ſaid motion arrived but a 
few weeks before the order for ſeizing Meſſrs. Hancock and f 
Adams, which opened the preſent fcene of the war, muſt per- ] 
c 
t 
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ceive he acted in the capacity I have aſſigned him. Even they 
who entertain the moſt indifferent opinion of the adminiſtra- 
tion, were, by this motion, induced to believe, for a time, that 
e give up the matten. 
. He 1s noy playing the fame game over again. Propoſals f 
| for a reconciliation, commiſſioners, and what not, are' now Iv 
held out as the motion was laſt year, and for the fame pur- In 
poles. VVV 
The two parties now divide, each going to his own proper || n 
þuſineſs :—the ſecret cabinet, to arraying the greateſt mitirary u 
force they can muſter, and diſpatching them to butcher us 
with the utmoſt expedition; Lord North, and the Parliament, Ig 
to amuſe the nation, and diſtract and divide the colonies by || t] 
very hypocritical art in their power. Thus the two plans go d 
hand in hand; the dne to divide, the other to conquer. Was || tl 
it not preciſely ſo laſt year? Is it not ſo now? All ye timid, ir- I fe 
_ reſolute, terrified, and double-faced Whigs, who have, by C 
one means or other, crept into authority, open your mouths || tc 
wide, and bawl ſtoutly againſt every vigorous meaſure until J. ti 
the commilſioners arrive. They will bring pockets well lined ri 
Vith Englilh guineas; patents for places, penſions, and titles, 
in abundance, will attend them. Your palms will be firſt greaſ- he 
ed. You are the only men who cap compleat the parliamen- || th 
tary plans for raiſing an American revenue [ Common SENSE 
ſays this winter is worth an age; rejoice that it is now palt 


- we. 


do all in your power to pals the ſpring in inactivity, and mat- 
ters may yet go to your minds. Lord North's motion laſt 
winter id much for you; the commiſſionerꝭ, equally * 
a SA j | : . Ee 7 
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ed, will obe crown your wiſhes. I ſhall thank God, anq 


heartily rejoice, if your influeace reach not the councils and 
proceedings of the congreſs. 

Depend upon it, my countrymen, * 6 divide 2 impera” 
the inſtruction of every commiſſioner; and his orders will be 
delayed, that he may divide and diſtract as much as poſſible, 
until the forces are all arrived, and they be in a condition to 
enforce. their plan; then they will inform you, tkgy have re- 
ceived orders, by which they are commanded t to break of 
the treaty. 

Too many have already loſt ſight of our real enemies, and 
are ſo faſcinated with the proſpect of commiſſionèrs, that I be- 
gin to dread the ſnare, and cannot help crying out to you, Oh, 
fooliſh Americans! Who has bewitched you, that you ſhould 
put any confidence in men who ſpill your blood with as little 
ceremony and reluctance as a butcher would that of an ox! Is 
this all you know of miniſters? _ 

I know there'is not a Tory now on the continent bur hopes 


theſe commiſſioners will effect their purpoſe, and are prepar— 


ing to give them every poſſible aſſiſtance, and very few Whigs 
who have not their fears, on the occaſion. Every thinking 
man on both ſides of the queſtion muſt, and does believe, that 


their ſole errand is to cajole and deceive ; ; and that large pro- 
miſes, lies, bribery, and corruption, are the means they Wil 


uſe. 


I beſeech you ta lend all your ſpirit and vigour to the con- | 
| greſa on the occaſion. Depend on it, they will want it. Pray 


them.to take one deciſive ſtep to ſend orders to the Comman- 
der in Chief in each province to arreſt ſaid commiſſioners, in 
the name of the Thirteen United Colonies, as ſoon as they ſet 
foot on ſhore, and ſend them, under ſtrong guards, to the 
Congreſs, with the ſtricteſt injunctions that they be permitted 
to ſpeak with no man, beſides the guards and their fervants;un- 


til they arrive at Philadelphia ; : and thar, as foon as they ar- 


rive, a deputation from Congreſs to wait upon them, and aſk | 


them this one plain queſtion,- Have you authority to order 


home your fleets and armies immediately ? If they anſwer in 
the negative, then to break of all farther conference, and ſe 1d 
then of thar-inſtant to the enemy's head-quarters; with this 


information, that we ſcorn as much to treat with a dagger at 
our breaſts, as we diſregard their forces. If they anſwer i in 


the aſſirmative, then to aſſure them, that, as ſoon as the in- 
of _  :- 1 | tcllitenze 
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telligence of their fleets and armies arrival in Great Britain 
ſhall have reached America, the conference ſhall be opened, 
and not before: that they, in the mean time, ſhall be kept 
in ſafe cuſtody,” treated like gentlemen, but not permitted to 
correſpond or converſe with the inhabitants before the treaty 
is completed. Every hour ſpent in conference with commiſ- 
Toners before this takes place, is an hour loſt to America, and 
two gaindd to Great Britain, beſides the immenſe damages 
which will ariſe from the powers of deceit and corruption: 
Engliſh gold, government promiſes, penſions, titles, and every 
art which malice, cunning, and religious hypocriſy can invent 
or uſe, will be played off againſt our liberties. Theſe, judi- 
ciouſly applied, will convert ſuch among the great as have not 
virtue and integrity to withſtand their force ; and yon will be 
ſold, without pocketing a penny of the price. Without poc- 
keting, did I fay? Nay, yourſelves muſt pay it. Hard lot in- 
deed! Bur if you have not virtue and ſpirit ſufficient to ſupport 
the Congreſs m executing theſe meaſures for your ſecurity, 
you deſerve it. I conclude by exhorting you to keep on the 
watch; loſe not ſight of the army by looking at the prime mi- 
niſter, parliament, and commiſſioners. One bold ſtroke will 
effectually defeat the machinations of the latter, and then the 
former will ſtand alone and unſupported, and a ſecond vigor- 
ous exertion will cruſh their evil deſigns againſt your liberties, 
Remember theſe commiſſioners are the wooden horſe which is 
to take thoſe by ſtratagem whom twelve years hoſtility could 
not reduce. Act then like Laocoon ; ſtrike the dagger into his 
breaſt, and never permit your credulity or inactivity to give 
the perjured Sinon an opportunity of making a worn-ont, de- 
luded or corrupted Whig, the altar on which to offer up your 
dear- bought privileges. | RT. 
=: ___CASSANDRA. 

P. S. TI ſhall be told, this would be treating the commiſſi- 
oners too cavalierly. To this I anſwer, men coming on ſuch 
an errand cannot be treated too much ſo. Let any one ſhew 
the Teaſt mark of a deſign in adminiſtration to relinquiſh their 
claims, and I will treat them with the utmoſt ceremony and reſ- 
pet. I will pobliſh an ancient teftimony in their own favour, 
if it it can be butronſidered as doing them honour. For though, 
I truſt, I ſhall never proſtitute a pure and holy religion to pay 
my court to men, though they be kings, yet Iwill do any right 
thing for thoſe who come on ſo good an errand, 
„„ JSPES 
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balance againſt her with every European nation. 


and the love of ones country, may not accompliſh. 


QUESTIONS and ANSWERS. 


I the ſtoppage of our exports to Great Britain, and its de- 


bendancies, a political meaſure ? 
They who aſſert that the meaſure is impolitic, argue thus 
It is the intereſt of every country to export its produce, and 


to import as little as poſſible of the luxuries and manufactures 
of other countries; the former enriches, the latter impover- 


iſhes the inhabitants of a country thus exporting and import- 


ing; abſtain, ſay they, from the vanities and luxuries with 


which England uſed to ſupply us, and draw the caſh of Eng- 
land by continuing to. carry out the product of our labour and 


induſtry. 
This is ſpecious, not ſolid reaſoning. The exports from 


this continent to Great Britain conſiſt chiefly of rough mate- 
rials, or of ſuch luxuries, which by being. reſhipped from the 


ports of Great Britain enable its merchants to traffic with fo- 
reign nations to greater advantage, and to pay a balance by an 


exchange of commodities, that muſt otherwiſe be diſcharged | 


in bullion. 
ſenſibly affect the trade of Great Britain to the reſt of Europe; 


A ſtoppage of our exports muſt therefore very 


and we have reaſon to conclude, that if ſuch ſtoppage ſhould 


ſubſiſt for any length of time, the European trade, which Eng- 


land now drives on, would be ſo much impaired as to put the 
It is. there- 


fore good policy to withhold our exports from Great-Britain, 


Ireland, and the Britiſh Weſt-India iſlands. 
But under a total ſtoppage of our trade, is it poſſible to ſup- 
port this civil war for any length of time, 


for three or four 


years for inſtance ? 
Ir is very difficult to determine why enthuſiaſm, indignation, 


read of nations ſtimulated by thoſe paſſions, though deſtitute of 


© foreign and internal reſources, having made incredible efforts 
do preſerye their freedom; witneſs the Saguntines, and the 


Carthagenians in the laſt punic war. 
ther theſe: colonies, if thus reduced, would imitate ſo glorious 


an example.. Carthage and Saguntum were ſingle cities; their 


It may be doubted whe- 


deſtruction was irrevocably fixed, and death or lavery, the on- 


N * choice of eitizens relolves to die, or remain free; * im- 
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placeable enemy ſurrounded their walls; on common fate, mu— 


tual ſufferings, and indignation; infpired them with a courage 


heightened by deſpair, which the perſeverance and conduct of 
Hannibal, and Roman valor, could ſcarce ſurmount. The in- 
ſtances are not ſimiliar, why then expect ſimiliar efforts ?— 


Without trade there ſeem to be but two ways 10 ſupport the 
war; emitting paper money, and borrowing on intereſt part 


of that money ſo emitted; for once deſtroy the credit of your 


currency, and you render it mere-waſte paper; its value de- 
| pends upon its credit, and its credit on the opinjon which peo- 


Ple at large entertain of our ability to exchange it hereafter for 
gold and filver; ſuppoſe, for inſtance, the continent ſhould e- 
mit 100 millions, who could ſeriouſly imagine ſuch a ſum would 
ever be paid off in gold and ſilver? it follows then of courſe, 
that we are limited in our einen becauſe our facultics to 
redeem thoſe emiſſions are limited. = | 

To what amount may we emit ?.. 

No man, perhaps, can ſolve this queſtion ; ; the perſon who 
ſhould even preſume to gueſs, muſt have a thorough know- 


\ 


ledge of theſe colonies, he muſt be well acquainted with the 


number of their people, their inclinations, arts, and induſtry, 
the product of our ſoil, its capability of improvement, the fiſh- 
cries, trade, and manufactories, which may be eſtabliſhed, and 
ſucceſsfully carried on. The extent of theſe emiſſions will de- 
a pend too, in a great degree, on the events of the war; a mer- 
chant who proſpers in trade may obtain credit to almoſt any a- 


mount; his credit may exceed by ſeveral hundred thouſands 


his real capital. 441 
Suppoſe fix millions curreney emitted ; ; what part of this 


emiſhon might be borrowed on intereſt, and on what in- 


tereſt ? 


Where the riſk is great the intereſt muſt be d; ves : 


the circumſtances of the borrower are conceived to be deſpe- 
rate, he will not be able to borrow, or muſt give an extrava- 
gant premium. The poſſibility then of borrowing, and the rate 
of intereſt, will depend on. our good or bad ſucceſs.— If fix 
millions were to be emitted, and our affair ſhould proſper, per- 
haps 2,500,000 might be borrowed by the Congreſs at ſix per 


cent. intereſt. — That ſum would but barely anſwer the charge 


of one campaign; of future expences, however, a good judge- 
ment may be 1 from the Paſt. It certainly will not be 


ood 
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good policy to rely altogether on the above ways and means 
of raiſing money to carry on the war; they will only be found 
to anſwer in caſe of ſucceſs. If we ſhould have no other re- 
ſources the knowledge of this very circumſtance may encour- 
age our enemy to protract the war. The quit-rents hereto- 
fore paid to the crown may be applied to the public uſe ; but 


beſides the inability of the people to pay theſe quit-rents, when 


deprived of the means of payment, they will go but a url way 
towards rhe ſupport of the war. 

How long is it expected that theſe colonies can fit eaſy under 
a total ſlagnation of external commerce, and the almoſt entire 
ſtoppage of the courts of juſtice ? 

This fituation is ſurely too conſtrained to admit of any con- 
fiderable duration; the feelings of our people and our exigen- 
cies point out the neceſſity of opening a trade to foreign na- 
tions. To protect our trade a marine is wanting; to form one 
during this war, adequate to the purpoſe, ſeems impracticable. 
We muſt make it the intereſt of foreigners to take this bur- 
then on themſelves ; a declaration of independance might poſ- 
ſibly tempt France and Spain to run the riſk of a war with Eng- 
land, provided thoſe powers could be aſſured of our remaining 
independant ; ; they would, no doubt, be willing to guarranty 
our independance, but they: may .apprehend,. and not without 
good grounds, that their takivg a too early part with us in the 
war would induce Great Britain to make peace with- the co- 
colonies.” It may therefore be the policy of France and Spain 
not to appear forward and defirous of intermeddling ; to ſuf- 
fer the p <6 to continue, that the contending parties, exaſper- 
ated by mutual injuries, may not again coaleſce; ſecretly to 
countenance their ſubjects commerce with theſe colonies, and 
perhaps to aſſiſt them with money, arms, and ammunition. 
Should the Britiſh ' government direct the war to be proſecu- 
ted in the manner it has been, and ſhould every colony in turn 
experience ſuch horrid ravages, the reſentment and indignation 
thereby may totally alienate the minds of the coloniſts, and 
wean them from that affection, which heretofore bound them 
to Great Britain; the for ce of habit will wear off; the re- 
membrance of paſt benefits will be obliterated by recent 
wrongs, and the ſweets of independance once enjoyed will ef- 
equally preclude a __—_—_—— dependance on Great Britain. 


Will 
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Will not the miſchiefs of independance overbalance the be- 
nefits ? . | N 5 þ 
To determine this queſtion both muſt be ſtated ; and diſpa(- 
fionately conſidered, to form a true judgment. The evils ap- 
prehended from independance may be reduced to theſe three; 
civil diſſentions; the eſtabliſhment of tyranny, as a certain 
conſequence ; and the great expence of fleets and armies to 
maintain that independance. As a fœdral union of theſe colo- 
nies will probably enſue, ſhould they ſeparate from Great Bri- 
tain, it may be preſumed, thar the utmoſt precaution will be 
uſed in drawing the articles of the union; and in the forma- 
tion and ſettlement of this new government, every ſecurity 
which human forefichr can ſuggeſt will be taken for the pre- 
ſervation of the liberties, privileges, and independency of each 
colony, and the protection of all. Diffentions can ſpring on- 
Iy from the ambition of the more powerful colonies, or from 
the contrariety of intereſts. What probability is there that 
two or three colonies will unite to ſubdue the reſt? Is it not 
more probable, ſhould any colony or colowes break the union, 
and form the ambitious project of conquering the others, that 
tbeſe will immediately unite againſt the infringers of the pub - 
lic faith? Foreign aſſiſtance would not be wanting to ſupport 
the weaker confederacy, and this conſideration alone would de- 
ter the ſtronger from the attempt. . 8 
If ambition ſhould not occaſion a civil war, a difference of 
intereſts and religion may; the intereſts of theſe colonies are 
as different as their religions tenets. . | | os 
This has often been faid, but remains to be proved. Some 
diſputes may ariſe concerning trade, duties, cuſtoms, and im- 
ritions on merchandize, or about the limits and boundaries 
of contiguous provinces ; theſe diſputes muſt be adjuſted and 
finally ſettled by the Great Council, or States General of the 
Vnired Colonies, Such partial controverſies will, for many 
years at leaſt, give way to the public ſafety, which would be 
endangered by ſuffering them to grow to too great a pitch; the 
common enemy might take the advantage of ſuch civil diſcord, 
and reduce all the colonies under one yoke. In this tolerat- 
ing age we have no great cauſe to apprehend a religious war; 
the ſpirit of religious perſecution is wearing off in all the civi - 
lized nations in Europe, and will ſtill decreaſe as they become 


more enlightened and refined. Can we then rationally — 
| | " that 


» 
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that theſe colonies, hitherto eminently dittinguiſhed for to- 


leration, and whoſe union will be founded on that humane 
and politic principle, will, from a frantic zeal for religion, 


plunge themſelves into the complicated miſeries of a civil and 


religious war? If neither the ambition of ſome colonies, nor 


the difference of intereſts, nor religious rancour, are likely to 


produce a civil war, it follows of courſe, that the eſtabliſh- 


ment of tyranny * ſecond evil) is extremely improbable and 


remote. 


But, to preſerve our independance, will not a ſtrong fleet 


and army be neceſſary ? Neither can be ſupported without a 


great expence, and ſtanding armes are dangerous to liberty, 


beſides, being burthenſome to thoſe who pay them. 


When theſe colonies enjoy an unfettered trade, the profits 


of them will enable them to equip and maintain a naval force 


ſufficient to guard their coaſts and commerce, and this fleet will 


render a ſtanding army unneceſſary; a well regulated militia 


will anſwer all the purpoſes of ſelf-defence, and of a wiſe and 


Juſt government ; the expence therefore of a regular ſtanding 
army may be ſaved, without expoſing ourſelves to danger 


from a foreign enemy, and the militia will be able ro ſuppreſs 


any internal commotions excited by factious and diſcontented 
mien. _— 


What wil be the l benefits of; de pendance ? 
A free and unlimited trade; a great a ane of wealth, and 


Aa proportionable riſe in the ralue of land; the eſtabliſhmeut, 
gradual improvement and perfection af manufactures and 


ſcience ; a vaſt influx of foreigners, encouraged by the mild- 


neſs of a free, equal and tolerating government, to leave 


their native countries, and ſettle in theſe colonies ; ; an aſtoniſh- 
ing increaſe of our people from the preſent ſtock. Where 


' encouragement is given to induſtry, where liberty and pro- 
perty are well ſecured, where the poor may eafily find fubiiſt- 


ence, and the midling rank comfortably ſupport their families 


by labour, there the inhabitants mult increaſe rapidly; to 


ſome of theſe cauſes we owe the doubling of our nu bes n 


ſomewhat more than twenty-five years. If ſuch hath been the 


progreſs of population under the former reſtraints in our trade 


and manufactures, a population ſtill more rapid may be reaſon- 
ably expected when theſe reſtraints come to be ta cen off. 


Should France and Spain, either from inabifity to con— 


15 tend with Great Nrituin, or governed by weak, irreſolute. or 
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corrupted counſels, or influenced by the dangerous precedent 
of countenancing ſubjects in arms againſt their ſovereign, re- 
fuſe to enter into any treaty or alliance with theſe colonies, and 
prohibit their ſubjects from trading with them, could the co: 
lonies by their own ſtrength and internal reſources maintain 
the war for fiye or fix years? 
It is not at all probable that this war can laſt ſo long. If the 
firſt efforts of the Britiſh government ſhould prove unſucceſs- 
ful, the decay of trade, and the conſequent diſtreſs and ruin 
brought on the manufacturers and merchants of Great Pritain 
will occaſion great divifions in the nation, perhaps a revolution ; 
ſuch factions and tumults would certainly prevent a full exer- 
tion of the Britiſh nation's ſtrength. Should the war be pro- 
tracted for three years, even after that ſpace of time its ope- 
rations will become languid and feeble; a ſmäller force may 
then be oppoſed to the enemy, and as we diminiſh our land 
army, we may augment our navy, In the winter we may force, 
at leaſt, a clandeſtine trade with foreigners in ſpite of the Bri- 
'tiſh marine. During the war, manufactories may be ſet on 
foot, and promoted by the reſpective legiſlatures of the ſeve- 
ral colonies. We ſhall be able, in eighteen or twenty months, 
to make within ourſelves gunpowder, cannon, fire-arms, and 
all the implements of war. The eſtabliſhment of ſuch manu- 
factures will find employment for the poor, and be a prodigi- 
ous ſaving to the country. A ſtrict economy may leſſen our 
expences in other particulars. The pay of the army may, per- 
haps, hereafter be reduced, and a well diſciplined militia, un- 
der proper regulations, might put us in a condition to diſband 
a Loafiderable part of our regular forces. Should the coloniſts 
conduct the war with prudence and ſucceſs, loans of money, 
may, perhaps be negotiated among foreigners, and even in 
England, on eaſy terms; a contraband trade will enrich ſome 
of our elne, and bring in gold and ſilver. The procure- 
ment of theſe precious metals is an ob ject of the utmoſt conſe- 
quence, a certain proportion will be requiſite to give credit to 
our paper currency. Our country abounds with all the ne- 
ceſſaries of life; we have iron, copper, and lead mines, and 
we already make iron in quantities equal to our conſumption, 
and the increaſing demand. Men convinced of the juſtice of 
their cauſe, animated with the love of liberty, and fighting in 
defence of it, are-capable of incredible efforts ; conduct, va- 


lor, virtue, and perſeyerence combined are irreſiſtible ; 5 
ity 


— 
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ſity may require the full exertion of all theſe, but the ſkilful 


politician would not wiſh to ſee the patriotiſm of his country- 


men put to ſo ſevere a trial. 


Suppoſe the war to continue fix years, and that it will coſt 
us three millions per annum, If victory at the end of that pe- 
riod ſhould effect and ſecure our independance, eighteen mil- 


lions will not perhaps on rehection be thought any ſuch migh- 
ty incumbrance. An unconfined trade will open new ſources 


of treaſure ; domeſtic will ſupply the place of foreign manu- 
factures, and prevent a very great drain of our wealth; fo- 
reign luxuries may be ſubject to high duties; the burthen too, 
as it will be divided among a greater number, will fall the light- 
er on the riſing generation; ſix millions of people will pro- 
bably diſcharge the debt contracted by three; the vacant and 
ungranted land may be made a fund for paying off a part of 
this debr, by appropriating the pnrchaſe- money and the reſerv- 
ed quit- rents to that purpoſe The pernicious conſequences 
of a heavy national. debt, ſo fatal to Great Britain, ſhould 
teach the colonies wiſdom, and induce them to get rid of the 


load as quickly as poſſible. It is not the intereſt of ſtates more 


than of individuals to be indebted ; but as individuals on ſome 


_ occaſions may contract debts with a view to future gain, ſo 


ſtates may prudently in particular emergencies anticipate che 
revenues by borrowing preſent cap' 'tals on the credit of futur . 
intereſts, that the abilities of ſcveral years may be caſt into * 


one. WE CANNOT PAY TOO GREAT A PRICE FOR 


LIBERTY, AND P:OSTEKILY WILL THINK — 
PE.NDANCE A CHEAP Fünen AT EIGH LEEN = 
MILLIONS: 


CASE in POINT. What caution is to be uſed te le ft public coun- 
ſels and opportunities of managing affairs be igt, under pre- 
tence of a long treaty, ſpun out on purpoſe ” COMMISTINESS 


of the oppoſite party. 


Fr ER the firſt commotions and tuinults in the Nether⸗ 


l the Spaniards and Dutch treated divers times a- 
33 _ 
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bout reconciling their differences ; for which end ther called 


divers meetings, or aſfemblies, wherein the Spamards con- 
ſtantly did this, that they protracted the time by long debates, 
and at length made no conceſſions; and fo in the mean time 
would. deprive the Dutch of proper opportunities to carry on 
the war, and eſ abliſh their liberty. At length they met once 
more at Breda, where the deputies of both parties being pre- 
ſent, thoſe for Spain inſiſted on having all things acted and ex- 
amined in order; that order conſiſted herein, when private 
and particular things, which were impediments to a general 
reconciliation, were firſt diſpatched and removed out of the 
way; and then they would treat about eſtabliſhing a general 
friendſhip and unity between the parties: which, when the 
Dutch deputies underſtood, who had been ſo often amuſed, 
they debated among themſelves, whether it was convenient 
they ſhould proceed in.that manner in this conference?̃ 
OPINIONS, Some were for agreeing with the advice and 
method of the Spaniards herein; for the rules of order did re- 
quire that they ſhould firſt treat of things paſt, then to come, 
eſpecially ſince the former might prove an impediment to the 
other; neither could they fully treat of a reconciliation, with- 
out thoſe impediments were firſt removed and taken way ; 
and therefore they ought firſt to treat of this. 
Others oppoſed this, ſaying, it ſignified nothing to obſerve 
this method, without they arrived, by the obſervance thereof, 
at a juſt and the deſigned end; which if they did ſuppoſe was 
not to be attained: to, to what purpoſe ſhould they have ſo 


many deliberations and altercations about other matters? and 


what would the conſequence be elſe, but the preſent loſing of 
the preſent opportunities, which otherwiſe might have been 
better improved? 

Liberty of conſcience, in matters of religion, was the end 
they aimed at, and it ſignified nothing to talk of other matters, 
or to have all the reſt granted to them, without this; and 
therefore they were in the firſt place to afk the Spaniſh depu- 
ties, whether they had power to reconcile all differences with . 

the ſafety of their religion, and liberty of conſcience.? If ſo, 
all things might be treated of in order. Neither could they then 
doubt but all things muſt terminate well; but if otherwiſe, it 
ſignified nothing to tranſact all other matters in order, for op- 
portunities in the mean time would be loſt, and nothing at laft” 


— 
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| done by that congreſs, which they had had ſufficient experl. ; 


ence of already. | 


RESOLUTION. This laſt opinion they agreed to, as the 


beſt and moſt adviſeable to follow: and there fare they aſked 


in the firſt place, before they would enter upon any other mat. 


ters, whether the Spaniſh deputies had powerto allow of liberty 


of conſcience ? 


EVENT. Herenpon they came preſently to know, chat 


they were not empowered to do that ; and therefore the Dutch 


deputies departed forthwith, that ſo they might not be impe- 


dited by the protracting of tinie, but make uſe of other occa- 


x that preſented themſelves againſt the Spaniards, and aſs 
ert the liberty of their religion. 2 | 


JUDGMENT. By how much the ſeldomer good oppor- 
tunities offer themſelves, fo much the more they are to be 
minded; but enemies and adverſaries for the moſt part endea- 
your to ſpoil them, under a pretence of _— eace, and 


ſpinning out their debates to a great length. What is to be 


done in this caſe? Certainly a Chriſtian ſcarce ought to refuſe 


meetings offered him ta treat of a peace. And while a peace 
is treated of, either all acts of hoſtility are to ceaſe till the 
peace is made; or if they haye otherwiſe agreed ont, they 
are, in order to prevent the loſing of time and opportunities, 
by dilatory debates and conſultations, to demand to be inform- 
ed by the deputies of the adverſe party, whether they have 
power to grant thoſe things which we think to be wholly our. 
due, and which we neither will nor can be without; and laſt- 


ly, without which the granting of all the reſt will ſignify no- 


thing: but if they have no ſuch power, why ſhould not they 
at the very beginning of their meeting leave them, as perfons 
inſignificant ro their purpoſe, and rather noxious to them than 


_ otherwiſe. In this caſe it is the higheſt prudence, and much 


time and divers opportunities may be gained, by fifting out at 


firſt what Is like to become of the main thing for which the a 


ſembly was appointed, And herein the Dutch acted very caus 
tiouſly and adviſedl ). —A. a 
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Propoſals for. a CONFEDERATION of the United 
0 olonies. | 


AR 7 10 LES of ent and confederation, entered into hs the 
everal colonies of Now: Hampjhire, Mafſachujett's-Bay, k hodee- | 
and and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, News-T ork, 
 Nows-Ferſey, Pennſylvania, the Three Lower Counties on De- 
laware, Maryland, Virginia, N arth- Carolina, South-Carolir 
na, and T7 


ARTICLE I, 


t ſaid colonies do ſererally enter into a firm league and 
covenant with each other to act in union, by the name 


of The United Colonies in North-America, for their common de, 
fence againſt their enemies, the ſecurity of their LIBERTIES 


and PROPERTIES, and for their mutual and general welfare, 
II. Each colony {ball retain and enjoy as much as it may 
think fir of its own preſent laws, cuſtoms, privileges, and pe- 
culiar conſtitutions, and have the ſole direction and govern- 


ment of its own natural police; but ſhall form no alliances or 


political connections with the people of any other country. or 
ſtare, ſeparate fron the other United colonies. 

III. For the management of their common intereſts and con- 
cerns, a general Congreſs of Delegates, from the ſeveral United 
Colonies, ſuall be held on the firſt Thurſday of September. annual- 
ly, at ſuch place as the Congreſs ſhallappoint ; the next Septem- 


ber ſeſſion to be at ſuch place as the preſent Congreſs mall appoint: 


and each ſucceeding anuual ſeſſion ſhall be in a different colony, 
until ir hath been held in ſeven of the middle colonies at leait, 
and fo in perpetual rotation, unleſs exigencies require a devia- 
tion, or the Congreſs ball- think fir to enlarge the circuit, or 
extend it to all rhe colonies. The number of Delegates from 
each colony ſhall be in proportion to the number of its inhabi- 


tants, of. eyery age and quality, not exceeding one Delegate 
for every thirty thouſand inhabitants complete, Who ſhall be 


annually elected by the Legiſlative Aſſembly, or Convention of 

the reſpective colonies. And to conſtitute a Congreſs, two - 
thirds at leaſt of the United Colonies ſhall be repreſented there 
in. And a concurrence of a majority of the Colovies repre- 


ſented, and alſo-a majority of the Delegates preſent, ſhall be 


neceſſary to make a vote of the Congreſs. The Delegares, 
| When 


when convened in Congreſs, ſhall ele& one of. their number 


| meaſures ſor the defence and ſecurity of the United Colonies 
ſtitutional rights of any of the colonies; to manage treaties, 
ſies between colony and colony, according to the right of the 
parties, by the rules of law or equity; make rules for regu- 
rher officers neceſſary for the managiug public affairs under the 


the general welfare of the United Colonies. But the Con- 


be incurred for the common welfare, and allowed by the Con- 
number of their inhabitants of every age and quality, a true 


laid and levied by the authority and direction of the Aſſemblies 


powder, and eight pounds of lead or leaden ball, for every 
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to preſide, and a ſuitable perſon for ſecretary, to. 20 a re- 
cord of their votes and proceedings. 
IV. The Congreſs ſhall have authority to agree on proper 


againſt all their enemies; for reſtoring peace and harmony 
with Great-Britain, on terms not inconſiſtent with the con- 


and form alliances of amity and commerce with other ſtates ; ; 
determine on peace and war, ſuperintend Indian affairs, eſta- 
bliſh an1 regulate poit-offices, hear and determine controver- 


lating the naval and land forces in the pay of the United Co- 
louies, appoint the general-officers to command them, and o- 


direction of the Congreſs, appoint a committee of Safety and 
Correſpondence to ei ſuch matters to the receſs of the 
Congreſs as may be judged neceſſary to commit to them for 


greſs ſhall have no authority to impoſe or leavy taxes, or in- 
terfere with the int rnal policy of any of the Colonies. 
V. The charges of war, and all other expences that ſhall 


greſs, ſhall be defrayed out of the common treaſury, which 
ſhall be ſupplied by the ſeveral colonies, in proportion to the 


account of which ſhall be triennially taken and tranſmitted to 
the Congreſs. The taxes for paying that proportion ſhall be 


of the reſpective Colonies ; and each Colony ſhall be at the 
expence of ſupporting its own Delegares i in Congrefs. 

VI. No army ſhall be kept up in the pay. of the United 
Colonies in time of peace ; bur each colony {hall always keep 
up a well regulated and diſciplined militia, ſufficiently armed 
and accoutred; and ſhall alſa be provided with public ſtores 
of ammunition, not leſs than at the rate of two pounds of 


militia-man in che Colony. And when trqops are raiſed in 
anv of the Colonies for the common defence, the commiſſion 
officers proper for the troops raiſed in each Colony (except 
the general offices) ſhall be pee by the Aſſembly and 

Convention 
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Convention: thereof, and commiſſoned 18 the Congrets fall 


direct. 
VII. Any other of he Britiſh- Colotiies « ON this continent, 


upon their acceding to this confederation, mall be admitted 


to the privileges of the Union. 

A Confederation of the Colonies would be uſeful, if the 
former connection between them and Great. Britain were re- 
ſtored, and would not be incontiſtent there with. 

But in their preſent ſtate, when they are expreſsly exclud- 
ed from the King's protection by a late act of Parliament, and 
probably will never be reſtored to it again, unleſs they refiph 
their liberties, and Great-Britain is carrying on a cruel war 


againſt, them; is it not abſolutely neceſſary, that they ſhould. 


enter into an explicit Confederation with each other, to enav | 
ble them to exert their un ted ſtrength in their own defence, 
when. they may expect ſoon to be arracked by all the force 


that the Britiſh Government can ſend againſt them? The | 


New-England Colonies, by many years experience, found 
great, advantages . by a Confederation, in carrying on their 


Wars with the Indians, in treating with neighbouring Colo 


nies ſettled under other ſtates, and in. adjuſting and ſertling 
matters among themſelves. A Confederation will require the 
conſent or approbation of the ſeveral Colonies in their re- 


ſpettiye Aſſemblies or Conventions, and that they authorize. 
their Delegates to ratify it in Congreſs before it will. 2 
valid —Ought it not to be forwarded without loſs of time:? 


The foregoing Articles are propofed to the Public rather 
> draw their attention to the ſubject, than as a perfect model. 
80 2uld they be of any uſe in forming a Confederation, ney 
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